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PREFACE 


THE small cultivator was the focal point of.the pre-nineteeth 
century Indian economy. Groups of cultivators and artisans, 
supplementing each other’s needs, lived together in self- 
sufficient village communities. In this traditional village 
economy, there was no place for a distinct class of persons 
working solely as agricultural labourers on the lands of others. 
In sharp contrast, one finds today that nearly two-fifths of 
the entire agricultural population is composed of landless 
agricultural labourers, the largest single occupational group 
in India. Undoubtedly, the structure of the traditional Indian 
agrarian society has undergone a great transformation during 
the last century and a half. 

Whereas considerable attention has been devoted to a 
study of the living conditions of cultivators and in some in¬ 
stances of agricultural labourers, no systematic survey has 
yet been made of the circumstances under which the landless 
agricultural labourers, almost non-existent in pre-nineteenth 
century India, have emerged at present as the most numerous 
class. The present work is a study of the formation of this 
class, its numerical size and the different forms which it has 
assumed in various regions of the Indian sub-continent. The 
study traces the marked uneven spread of this class in India 
and Pakistan and establishes distinct regional patterns for 
the emergence of which an explanation is sought within the 
evolution of the institutional framework of the Indian agrarian 
society. Our main concern here, therefore, is to outline and 
analyze the evolution of this class rather than to describe its 
current economic status and working conditions. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge here the assistance which 
I have received from various quarters while the study was 
under preparation at the University of Pennsylvania. At 
every stage of my work, I have drawn heavily on Professor 
Daniel Thorner’s deep understanding of questions connected 
with the economic history of India. Discussions with Dr. 
Chen Han-seng were particularly helpful to me in overcoming 



many of the complex problems concerning the evolution of 
Indian agrarian society. The encouragement given by Pro¬ 
fessor W. N. Loucks, my faculty adviser at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been of invaluable assistance in completing 
this study. Professors W. Norman Brown, W. P. Christians 
and S. H. Patterson of the University of Pennsylvania have 
read the entire manuscript and offered helpful suggestions. 

For the collection of the basic data, I have made use of 
the excellent facilities offered by;the Library of the Congress 
and the Library of the Department of Agriculture in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., and the New York Public Library. A special 
research grant from the Watumull Foundation was of in¬ 
dispensable assistance in facilitating my occasional visits to 
these libraries. The staff of the Library of the University 
of Pennsylvania have gone out of their way to favour me 
by procuring many useful books and source materials from 
other libraries. 

For assistance at various stages of my work, I am indebted 
to more individuals than I can possibly name here. Among 
them are Messrs. Shanti Patel, Michael Breecher and Mohan 
Patel; my wife; and Mrs. Carmella Wilson and Miss M. Cole. 

To all of them, I am deeply indebted. A large measure 
of what may be found useful in this work owes much to their 
unsparing assistance and painstaking care. I alone, however,, 
am responsible for the facts stated and opinions expressed. 


United Nations, 

New York, May 1952. 


SURENDRA J. PATEL 
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Chapter 1 

THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 

IT HAS been generally recognized that India is an agricultural 
country. There is nothing new in such a statement, for India 
has been known as such since time immemorial. When, how¬ 
ever, it was still said in the twentieth century that India was 
an agricultural country, the remark w*as no longer regarded 
as a simple statement of fact; that it w r as, but even more, it 
was the expression of a fundamental problem and carried with 
it the recognition that this problem had to be studied, analysed, 
understood and solved. 

With the end of the first world w T ar, the beginning of 
an agrarian crisis was accompanied by the entry of the peasant 
into the political arena, as exemplified during the Champaran 
and Kaira Campaigns led by Gandhiji. As a result, the cul¬ 
tivator of the soil began to attract considerable attention from 
students of Indian society. G. Keatinge and Harold Mann 
in Bombay, Gilbert Slater in Madras, and E. V. Lucas in the 
Punjab, initiated intensive studies of particular villages and 
general agricultural problems. The results of these inves¬ 
tigations evoked great interest and stressed the necessity for 
still further study. A Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
under the chairmanship of the Marquis of Linlithgow, (later 
Viceroy of India) was appointed in 1926 to study a number 
of problems relating to agriculture. An official Board of 
Economic Inquiry was also established in the Punjab during 
the late ’twenties. 

The Report of the Royal Commission gave a macroscopic 
presentation of a number of problems relating to agriculture; 
the individual village studies revealed, in a microscopic way, 
the situation existing in the villages surveyed. Both approa¬ 
ches arrived at the same conclusion, namely, that India was 
in the midst of a great agrarian crisis. The productivity of 
the soil had declined and was declining further; the size of 
the cultivators’ holdings was rapidly diminishing; the cul¬ 
tivators, helpless and unprotected, were crushed by the twin 
parasites: absentee landlords and usurious moneylenders. 
Moreover, the crisis was rapidly intensifying as the population 
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of India was increasing at a newly augmented rate. The 
picture of the peasants as revealed by these studies was by 
no means similar to that which Virgil had portrayed in his 
memorable words: 

He plucks mellovo fruit 

From his oum orchard trees and gathers in 

The proffered harvest of obedient fields. 

Of ruthless laws, the forum’s frenzied ivill. 

Of public scrolls of deed and archive sealed, 

He nothing knows . Let strangers to such peace 
Trouble with oars , the boundless sea, or fly 
To wars , and plunder the palaces of kings; 

Make desolate whole cities . 4 man here hoards 

His riches, dreaming of his buried gold: 

Another on the rostrum’s flattered pride 

Stares awestruck. Him the applause of multitudes, 

people and senators .... 

quite enslaves . 

With civil slaughter and fraternal blood 
One each day reek exultant, on the next 
Lose evermore the long-loved hearth and home. 

Meanwhile the husbandman upturns the globe 
With well-curved share , inaugurating so 
The whole year’s fruitful toil by which he feeds 
His native land, his children’s children too; 

His flocks and herds and cattle ivorth his care. 

Ever the gifts flow on .... 

the live long year . 

His gathered, children to his kisses cling; 

His honest house lives chastely; full of milk 
Is all his herd, and on his meadows fair 
The lusty he-goats lock their butting horns; 

Such master keeps full well each festal day . 

Couched on green turf around the central fire 
The revellers with garlands wreathe the bowl. 1 

The picture painted by the studies of the 1920’s came 
nearer to Oilver Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village.” It was in 
this context of a growing general agrarian crisis in India that 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture put squarely up to 

1 Virgil, Georgies, U, pp. 66-8 
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the government the responsibility of tackling the agricultural 
problem of India. The Commission stated that: 

the responsibility to initiate the steps to effect this im¬ 
provement (in agriculture) rests with the government.... 
If the inertia of centuries is to be overcome, it is essential 
that all the resources at the disposal of the state be brought 
to bear on the problem of rural uplift. 2 

The report of the Royal Commission and the individual 
village studies, even though they provided a static picture, 
were extremely useful and important. However, they diver¬ 
ted attention from the larger and more important problem of 
analysing how and why the agricultural situation had become 
a problem. What had happened to the whole social fabric 
of India’s traditional agrarian economy? What changes had 
taken place in its older institutional frame-work? What new 
relationships had emerged in the countryside? 

By their terms of reference, the Royal Commission were 
asked to “examine and report on the conditions” of agriculture 
and to make recommendations on agricultural and veterinary 
research, experiments, demonstration and education, the in¬ 
troduction of new and better crop systems, dairy farming and 
stockbreeding, methods of transport and marketing, financing 
of agricultural operations and factors affecting rural social 
welfare. But the terms of reference categorically stated that 
all this had to be done “subject to the limitation that it will not 
be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to make re¬ 
commendations regarding the existing system of land owner¬ 
ship and tenancy or of assessment of revenue.” Thus, the 
Royal Commission were prevented from even touching upon 
the problem of the institutional frame-work of the agrarian 
economy; or the relationships between the peasantry and the 
state. . < 

Such an approach made the study lop-sided, and destroyed 
and obscured the perspective needed for defining and 
formulating the whole agrarian problem. This is partic ular ly 
illustrated by the Royal Commission’s appraisal of the prob¬ 
lem of agricultural labourers. They brushed it aside in the 
words: 

The labour problem is, therefore, from the agricultural 

* Royal Conuniasion on Agriculture, Abridged Report, laagj, p. 89 
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point of view, a simple one: to lessen the pressure on land. 
The essential condition for relieving pressure on land is, 
therefore, in our opinion, mobility. • 

This curt dismissal of the labour problem is in striking 
contrast to the figures relating to the occupational distribution 
of the agricultural population disclosed by the Census of 1931, 
just three years after the publication of the Report of the Royal 
Commission. The Census data disclosed that more than one- 
third of the agricultural population in India consisted of 
agricultural labourers; and that, in some major provinces, such 
as Bombay, Madras and the Central Provinces, they constituted 
more than one-half of the total agricultural population. For 
India as a whole, the agricultural labourers formed the largest 
single group within the agricultural working population. When 
the significance of this fact is clearly realized, it should be 
evident that by sidetracking the analysis of social relation¬ 
ships within the agrarian society, the Royal Commission 
placed themselves into a position, shocking in its simplicity 
and naivete, wherefrom they stated that all that was necessary 
for the solution of the problem of agricultural labourers was 
to have more and more mobility. Happily, they had made 
it clear that by mobility they meant the movement of persons 
from congested to non-congested areas; otherwise, some cynic 
might have retorted that if the agricultural labourers were 
rapidly provided with more mobility from this world to some 
other one, the problem would be easily solved; at least, it 
would cease to exist. 

Since the problem of agricultural labourers was considered 
to be so “simple”, the Royal Commission did not consider it 
necessary to devote more than five and a half pages to it in 
their rather voluminous report covering close to seven hund¬ 
red pages. Considering that the agricultural labourers formed 
the largest single group within the agricultural population, 
this is certainly a classic of understatement. 

Following in the footsteps of the Royal Commission, 
Indian economists have generally paid minimal attention to 
the question of agricultural labour. For example, Sir M. B. 
Nanavati and J. J. Anjaria did not devote more than two and 
a half pages out of a total of 389 pages in their classic work 
on, The Indian Rural Problem, to a discussion of agricultural 

• Royol Commission on Agriculture, Report, (London, 1W8}, p.& 
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labourers. 4 Even in books granting a full chapter to this 
largest section of the agricultural population* most of the 
discussion was limited to describing tjie “bonded” or semi- 
free group of agricultural labourers, who did not in point of 
fact constitute more than one-tenth of the total number of 
agricultural labourers. r ' 

For the Royal Commission on Labour, the problem of 
agricultural labourers was ruled out of their scope by terms 
of reference. 

As the problem of agricultural labourers was neglected by 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture, and Indian economists, 
and excluded by the Royal Commission on Labour, the basic 
source materials for a study of this problem are extremely 
limited. 

Under these circumstances, there are many difficulties to 
overcome in the analysis of agrarian relationships in India. 
The available data are extremely limited. We are, however, 
encouraged by Alfred Marshall’s remark: 

Every agricultural problem has peculiarities of its own; 
and some side of it can be mastered by shrewd, experienced, 
alert, instinctive judgement better than by systematic 
reasoning based on ordered knowledge. “ 

In this monograph, we have concentrated our attention 
on the agricultural labourers and their place in the evolution 
of the institutional frame-work of India’s agrarian economy 
and its present structure. A study of this problem is im¬ 
portant not merely because it has been neglected up to now .' 

* Sir M. B. Nanavati and J. J. Anjaria, The Indian Rural Problem, (Bombay, 
1942), pp. 14-17 

B P. A. Wadia and K. T. Merchant, Our Economic Problem, (Bombay, 1942), 
Chapter XV 

M. B. Desai The Rural Economy of Gujarat, (Bomaby, 1948), Chap VI 

• Alfred Marshall, Industry and Trade, (London, 1919), pp. 199 f. 

7 It is significant to note in this connection that greater attention has been 
paid to the analysis of the “institutional frame-work” of the agrarian economy 
of China. In his introduction to the excellent collection of articles by 
Chinese authors on this topic, R. H. Tawney wrote: “Not much emphasis,... 
is laid on the size, in relation to agricultural resources, of the population of 
China, on its unequal distribution between different parts of the country, or 
on the heavy pressure on the land in the areas most favoured by nature 
which those two conditions combine to produce. The need for the moderniza¬ 
tion of agricultural methods is recognized: but the extensive introduction of 
technical improvements is regarded improbable until the social fabric within 
which they must function has been drastically modified. It is with the last 
topic—the Institutional frame-work of Chinese agriculture—4hat the writers 
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As the Royal Commission on Agriculture categorically 
admitted in their conclusion, “of all the factors making for 
prosperous agriculture by far the most important is the out¬ 
look of the peasant himself.” All advancement of agriculture, 
they concluded “must depend on the creation of conditions 
favourable to progress.” 8 What are the conditions under 
which the present agrarian economy in India is working? 
What has been the course of its evolution in the last century 
and a half? How does it differ in the various regions of India? 
These are extremely important questions which have to be 
answered before some effort can be made to create “conditions 
favourable to progress.” 

Specifically, this monograph will attempt: 

(1) To trace the formation of agricultural labourers 
as a definite class in Indian agrarian society, and to find 
out whether their proportion is evenly distributed all over 
India, or whether India can be divided into some well-de¬ 
finable regions, each differing from the other on the basis 
of disparity in this proportion. 

(2) To sketch in historical background under which 
the process of the formation of agricultural labourers as 
a definite class took place. 

(3) To determine whether the class of agricultural 
labourers is a homogeneous class, or it can be divided into 
different types, on the basis of their functions and relation¬ 
ships. 

(4) To assess in brief the broad significance of these 
developments. 

As should be clear from the above, this monograph does 
not propose to deal with all the problems concerning agri¬ 
cultural labourers. Some important aspects such as living 
and working conditions are not here considered. India is well 
known to be one of the poorest countries in the world; among 
India’s poor, the agricultural labourers are the poorest. A 
comprehensive treatment of India’s poverty would obviously 
require a much larger and more ambitious undertaking. The 
objectives of this monograph may well be regarded as fulfilled, 

represented in this book are primarily concerned: Its importance Is profound* 
and they are justified in putting it in the fore-front of their picture/' Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, Agrarian China: Selected Source Materials from 
Chinese Authors, (Chicago. 1938). xii f. 

* Royal Commission on Agriculture. Report, p. 672 
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if, by giving some meaning to the social relationships in India’s 
agrarian society, it provides a point of departure for further 
studies.* 

Chapters two and three are devoted to tracing the forma¬ 
tion of agricultural labourers as a definite class in the agrarian 
society of India. For this, we have relied heavily on the 
statistical data furnished by the Census of India, and wher¬ 
ever possible, have supplemented these findings by the results 
of individual village studies. 

The Census data deals with the agricultural population * 
under the following headings: 

(1) non-cultivating proprietors, taking rent in money or 
kind, 

(2) estate agents and managers of owners’ farms, 

(3) agents and managers of government farms, 

(4) rent collectors, clerks, etc., 

(5) cultivating owners, 

(6) tenant cultivators, 

(7) agricultural labourers, 

(8) cultivators of Jhum Taungya and shifting areas and, 

(9) of special crops, fruits, etc. 0 

Out of these nine groups, group numbers (5), (6), and (7) 
constitute by far the bulk of the agricultural population, their 
proportion ranging from 90 to 98 percent of the total. As 
to the division among these three groups (5), (6), and (7), the 
picture is not altogether clear. Sir George Paddison, the 
Commissioner of Labour for the Madras Presidency, believed 
that the census figures for agricultural labourers are generally 
under-estimates, and, therefore, should be taken with “a grain 
of salt.” 10 He pointed out in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture that in India, “socially the position 
of a tenant or a landowner is so much higher that people are 
inclined to put themselves down as such when, for practical 

» Census of India (1931), I, part I. p. 206; the comments regarding the re¬ 
liability and the limitations of the Census data are to be found 
at appropriate places in the text and in the footnotes. For a more detailed 
and, in our opinion, analytically more useful, classification of the agricultural 
population, see Messrs. Pitrim A. Sorokin, Carl C. Zimmermann and Charles 
J. Galpin, A Systematic Source Book. In Rural Sociology, (Minneapolis, 1930), 

I. 362-5. 

Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, (taken in the 
Madras Presidency), III, Question no. 12,546, p. 332; also, p. 537. 
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purposes, they are agricultural labourers ” An effort to re¬ 
fine the census data on this problem is made in Chapter Seven. 

Chapter four describes the historical process of the 
emergence of these substantial groups of agricultural labour¬ 
ers. In the next four chapters, the class of agricultural 
labourers is divided into four main types according to degree 
of freedom and rights in the land. The last chapter provides 
a brief summary of the preceding discussion. 



Chapter II 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS SINCE 1870 

J. The Position of Agricultural Labourers 
in Pre-nineteenth Century India 

THE COLLECTION of statistical information regarding the 
occupational distribution of population in India began after 
1871-72. For the preceding period, hardly any reliable and 
accurate information is available in this respect. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is possible to obtain a rough picture of the general 
pattern of occupational distribution of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation prior to 1871-72 from a study of the accounts dealing 
with the rural society is those days. 

The agrarian society of pre-nineteenth century India con¬ 
sisted of largely self-sufficient and self-perpetuating village 
communities. 1 In these communities, the cultivators and 
the artisans working in domestic industries had lived together 
for centuries on the basis of traditional arrangements regula¬ 
ting the exchange of the cultivators’ products and the artisans* 
services. Each cultivator carried on the cultivation of his 
farm with the assistance of his own family. In such a society, 
founded on the integrated unity of agriculture and handicrafts, 
there was no room for the existence of an independent and 
distinct class of agricultural labourers whose main source of 
livelihood was work on the land of others for which they re¬ 
ceived compensation in kind or cash. 

Sir George Campbell, in one of the best accounts of India 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, referred to the 
fact that “as a rule, farming is not carried on by hired labour.” a . 
R. P. Dutt, in his book India Today , noted that “in 1842, 
Sir Thomas Munro as Census Commissioner reported that 
there were no landless peasants in India (an undoubtedly 
incorrect picture, but indicating that the numbers were not 
considered to require statistical measurement).” 3 

1 For a discussion on the village communities see Chapter IV, Section I. 

8 Sir George Campbell: Modern India (London; 1832), p. 65 
tfft. P. Dutt, India Today, (Bombay, 1947). p, 198 

9 
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The absence of a large class of agricultural labourers is 
also revealed by other accounts dealing with different regions 
of India. The Punjab census of 1868 showed that agricultural 
labourers and all herdsmen, numbered only 231,500 or less 
than 3 percent of a total agricultural population of about 
9,256,000. * A study of Faridpur District of East Bengal, 
undertaken by J. C. Jack of the Indian Civil Service during the 
first decade of the twentieth century, also brought out the 
same fact. “It is probable, ’’ he wrote, “that amongst all those 
cultivators, there were none who were exclusively agricultural 
labourers, i.e. to say, labourers in the English sense of the 
term. The landless labourer so common in England is un¬ 
known in Faridpur and very rare anywhere in Eastern Ben¬ 
gal.” 4 5 * Concerning Madras, the editors of Some South Indian 
Villages: A Resurvey stated that “the existence of a large land¬ 
less proletariat with no security of tenure as tenants or as 
farm labourers on others’ land was not a big problem in the 
past in South India. ” * 

The absence of such a separate class of agricultural labour¬ 
ers is also strikingly borne out by the fact that none of the 
.accounts which contain a detailed list of the traditional occu¬ 
pations of the members of the Indian village communities 
refer to agricultural labour as the sole occupation of a sizable 
group of the population. 7 

II. Analysis of Census Data: 1871-1931 

The traditional form of rural society began to disintegrate 
rapidly after the advent of British rule in India. This disinte¬ 
gration was reflected in the growth of an independent class 
of agricultural labourers. The Commissioners who investi¬ 
gated the Orissa Famine of 1865 observed the formation of 

4 Census of Punjab, taken on January 10, 1868; (Lahore, 1870) Table IV 

6 J. C. Jack, The Economic Life of a Bengal District (Oxford, 1916), p. 84 

9 P. J. Thomas, and K« C. Ramakrishnan, eds. Some South Indian Villages: 
A Resurvey, Madras University Economic Series, No. 4, (Madras, 1940), p. 347 
The Report of the Census for Madras showed that in 1871 thirteeen per¬ 
cent of the male population was enumerated as “labourers’*, and probably 
more than three-fourths of these found employment in connection with land. 
Census of Madras, (1871), p. 117 

7 Radhakumud Mookerji, Local Government in Ancient India, (second edi¬ 
tion, Oxford 1920), pp. 37-41, 70-74; see also A. S. Altekar, A History of Village 
Communities in Western India, Bombay University Economic Series, No. 4, 
(Bombay, 1927), Chapter VII 
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this class. “All our commerce and our enterprise, our great 
works and improved systems,” they stated, “create or increase 
the class of labourers depending on regular wages; and all 
increase of private wealth, enabling the richer to entertain 
labourers who are no longer slaves or serfs, add to this class. ” * 

Frequent changes with regard to the area covered, the 
manner of classifying various occupational groups, and the way 
in which the number of persons following or depending on the 
particular occqpational group were enumerated, have placed 
very serious limitations on the use of the census data for inter¬ 
census comparisons." The census enumerations relating to the 
occupational distribution of the population, covered only the 
adult male workers in 1871-72, all the adult workers in 1881, 
the whole population supported by each occupation in 1891, 
1901, and 1911, and only the working population in 1921 and 
1931. The result was that the numbers of persons engaged in 
agriculture were reported as 46 million in 1871-72, 84 million 
in 1881, over 200 million in 1891, 1901 and 1911, 106 million in 
1921 and 111 million in 1931. Owing to such changes in classi¬ 
fication, it is clearly impossible to make any inter-census 
quantitative comparisons between the number of persons con¬ 
stituting different groups pursuing agriculture as an occupa¬ 
tion. 

It is thus not possible to take the number of agricultural 
labourers from one set of census returns and compare it with 
that from another. This limitation on making absolute quanti¬ 
tative comparisons, however, need not imply that the occupa¬ 
tional data furnished by the census returns are absolutely use¬ 
less for comparative purposes. Bearing this limitation in 
mind, it is possible nevertheless to use the census returns for 
the purposes of relative comparisons, i.e. finding out the pro¬ 
portion which the agricultural labourers formed to the total 
agricultural population at one census enumeration and then 

s Report of the Orissa Famine Commission, (1865); quoted by Leland Hamil¬ 
ton Jenks in The Migration of British Capital to 1875, (New York, 1927), p. 228 

8 B. G. Ghate in his book entitled Changes in the Occupational Distribution 
of the Population, (Government of India Press, New Delhi, 1940), observes 
in this connection that "the inherent limitation of occupational statistics as 
derived from a decennial census should always b£ borne in mind in discussing 
any question connected with changes in occupations. Apart from such limi¬ 
tations, the Indian census returns in respect of occupations have lost a great 
deal of usefulness for comparative purposes as a result of the numerous 
changes in classification which have been introduced during each successive 
enumeration.*' p. 39 
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comparing it with a similarly derived proportion at another 
census year. Such a comparison should furnish a fairly re¬ 
liable answer to the query as to whether and to what extent ine 
proportion of agricultural labourers to the total agricultural 
population has been changing. With this in mind, the data 
relating to the occupational distribution of the population in 
India from the various census returns since 1871-72 to 1931 
have been put together in Table 1. (Pp. 14 and 15) 

It is clear from Table 1 that in 1931, tjie agricultural 
labourers came to form nearly two-fifths of the agricultural 
population of India, their proportion virtually tripled from 
nearly 13 percent in the late nineteenth century to 38 per¬ 
cent in 1931, thus becoming numerically the largest single 
occupational group in India. 

During the last three decades of the nineteenth century, 
the agricultural labourers formed a very small proportion of 
the total agricultural population. This proportion was 18 per¬ 
cent in 1871-72, 15 percent in 1881, and 13 percent in 1891. 
It is too difficult to be precise on the basis of the crude enume¬ 
ration and ever-changing classification and coverage of the 
Indian census reports. Nevertheless, if anything, there was 
apparently a tendency toward some decline in the proportion 
of agricultural labourers to the total agricultural population 
during these three decades. 

It is not easy at this stage to state clearly whether the 
decline in the proportion of agricultural labourers as seen 
from the census statistics for the last three decades of the 
nineteenth century was real or was merely caused by the 
changes in classification and coverage. In 1871-72 and 1881, 
the census classification used to denote agricultural labourers, 
was “general labourers”; it included both the rural (agricul¬ 
tural and non-agricultural) labourers and also some urban 
labourers who were difficult to classify under any specific 
occupation. It is indicated elsewhere that of the 12.5 million 
“general labourers” in 1881, 1.14 million resided in towns and 
cities and should be therefore excluded from the figures for 
agricultural labourers. 11 Such adjustment of their numbers 
would also reduce their relative proportion to the agri¬ 
cultural population from 15 percent as stated for 1881 

“ Financial and Commercial Statistics o t British India, (Calcutta, 1869), 
p. xvii. . * 

11 The Statistical Abstract for British India, (No. 2, 1887), pp. 40-1. 
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to less than 14 percent. Owing to lack of data, no 
such refinement is possible for the figures in 1871-72; 
but if the figures of the urban and the non-agricul- 
tural rural labourers were shown separately from those of 
the agricultural labourers, the proportion of agricultural 
labourers to agricultural population in 1871-72, too, like in 
1881, would be lower than what the census returns show, i.e. 
18 percent. It appears from the above that the decline in 
the proportion of agricultural labourers from 18 percent in 
1871-72 to 13 percent in 1891 is likely to have been more 
apparent than real. 

Amidst the expectations of a “period of comparative pros¬ 
perity” “ and “considerable increases in the incomes of the 
landholding and cultivating classes” 1S , the nationwide famine 
of 1896-97 came as a rude shock to the whole of the country. 
Hardly a few years passed and there was another famine in 
1899-1900. Though not as widespread as the previous one, 
it was certainly more severe. 11 This half a decade of disas¬ 
trous years, in which famine followed famine, washed away 
the effects of the preceding period of relative agricultural 
prosperity, leaving in its deadly trail fields devastated, cattle 
destroyed and the people prostrate. The poor peasants and 
the agricultural labourers, having little resources to resist the 
effects of these calamities, were the greatest sufferers during 
these years. “ 

The Ihdian Famine Commission of 1898 pointed out that 
as a consequence of the famine, the class of rural labourers 
“far from contracting, seems to be widening, particularly in 
the more congested districts.” ” 

The data furnished by the census returns of 1901 more 
than amply justified the above conclusion of the Famine Com¬ 
mission. The proportion of agricultural labourers to the total 
agricultural population jumped from a mere 13 percent in 1891 
to 25 percent in 1901, or virtually doubled. ” The number of 
persons classified as “unspecified labourers” and normally re- 

M D. R. Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of India, (London, 1928). p. 83. 

“ Report of the Indian Famine Commission, (1898), p. 363 

14 J>. R. Gadgil op. cifc, pp. 90-98. 

15 Pramathanath Banerjea, A Study of Indian Economics, (Fifth Edition, 
London, 1944), p, 363. 

M Report of the Indian Famine Commission, (1898), p. 363. 

” The census classification from 1001 onward is relatively more precise and 
detailed. 



TABLE 1. 

Occupational Composition of the Agrarian Society in India and the Proportion 
of Agricultural Labourers therein: 1871-1931 
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6ources: Memorandum on the Census of India (1871-72), (London, 1875), 
p. 55; Financial and Commercial Statistics for British India, 
(Calcutta, 1899), sixth issue, pp. 18-19; Reports on the Census of 
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garded as agricultural labourers “ was exceedingly large in this 
year. Part of this unprecedented increase in their numbers was 
caused by the recently augmented number of the destitutes 
who still had not recovered from the effects of two devastating 
famines; as such, part of this increase was likely to be 
temporary. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, that with the return 
of relatively more normal times in 1911, a part of the agricul¬ 
tural labourers resettled themselves on the soil. This was 
reflected in a small decline in the relative proportion of 
agricultural labourers to the total agricultural population, 
which fell from 25 percent in 1901 to 22 percent in 1911. Bar¬ 
ring this decline, this proportion has thereafter shown a con¬ 
sistent upward tendency. 

The great depression of agricultural prices, a man-made 
calamity sharply contrasting to the famines of 1897 and 1899 in 
its origin, had already started by the late twenties. The effects 
of this drastic agricultural depression, like those of the severe 
natural calamities of the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
led to similar results: greater disintegration of the institutional 
framework of the agrarian society and its reflection in the 
emergence of agricultural labourers as a distinct and the largest 
group of all the occupational groups in India. The proportion 
of agricultural labourers to the total agricultural population 
jumped from 26.2 percent in 1921 to 38 percent in 1931, nearly 
three times higher than that in the last decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

The Census Commissioner of India for 1931, amazed and 
probably alarmed by what the census returns disclosed, tried 
every possible means to show that the change was not so great. 
Nevertheless, he could not but admit the inescapable con¬ 
clusion that no matter how you looked at it “the change in 
ratio is somewhat remarkable even when adopting the lowest 
ratio which can be compared with that of 1921.” " Now the 
situation was such that even the blind had to admit that an 

** According to various census reports, an overwhelming majority of .the 
“unspecified labourers’* are in reality agricultural labourers; hence they are 
added here to the number of agricultural labourers. For supporting evidence, 
see Census Report of India (1911) I, part 1, 413-4; (1921) I, part 

I, 246; (1931), I part. I, 1S3. 

» The Census Commissioner of India for 1931, while trying to make a 
comparison between the results for 1921 and 1931, commented: 

“In 1931, it must be remembered that the dependents of owner and 
tenant cultivators have appeared as dependent workers in the category 
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elephant was an elephant after all, and could no longer be 
confused with a rope, a pillar or a wall! 

By 1931, the nineteenth century pattern of the occupa¬ 
tional distribution of agricultural population was radically 
altered. Agricultural labourers, instead of forming less than 
one-seventh of the agricultural population in the late nine¬ 
teenth century, assumed a commanding position of more than 
one-third in the second quarter of the twentieth century. They 
formed the largest group within the agricultural population. 
During the first three decades of the twentieth century, India 
was comparatively safe from any widespread famines or severe 
scarcities resulting from failure of rains. As such, this pheno¬ 
menal rise in the proportion of agricultural labourers cannot 
be attributed to any natural causes. The underlying process 
which brought about these results will be examined in Chapter 
IV. 

During the course of these years, there was a tremendous 
increase in the population of India. It rose from 253.8 million 
in 1881 to 352.8 million in 1931. 30 As a result, there was an 
increase in the absolute numbers of agricultural labourers. 
There was also a very significant increase in the relative pro¬ 
portion of agricultural labourers. This increase in their 
relative proportion cannot be explained by the increase in 
population alone. The mere increase in population should 
have affected all groups constituting agricultural population 
in identical proportions with the result that the relative pro¬ 


of agricultural labour, and the proportion, therefore, of agricultural 
labourers to the cultivators is inflated by these figures, yielding 515 labour¬ 
ers for 1000 cultlivators if all actual 'workers are taken, and 518 if sub¬ 
sidiary occupation be also included. If. however, we rely on principal 
occupation alone, into which the figures for working dependents do not 
enter at all in 1931, we find that to every 1000 cultivators there are 466 
agricultural labourers, a very much higher ratio than in 1921 [when it was 
290 agricultural labourers to 1000 cultivators—S.JJP.] Probably the 

fairest comparison would be to take the 1931 figures for cultivating 
owners and tenant cultivators both principal and dependent and to 
compare them with those who have labour as their principal occupation, 
in which case the resulting ratio is 407 agricultural labourers to every 1000 
cultivators. In any case, the change In ratio 4s somewhat remarkable, 
even when adopting the lowest ratio which can be compared with that 
of 1921. Possibly the explanation is that a large increase has taken place 
in the agricultural population without a corresponding increase in actual 
holders of land, whether as tenants or owners, though it is likely that 
a concentration of land in the hands of non-cultivating owners is also tak¬ 
ing place.'* Census of India (1931), I, part I, 288-89. 


20 (1931), I part H, 6. Population figures for Burma, which 

was separated from India in 1936 are included here. 


A * 
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portions of these groups would not change at all. The changes 
in the relative proportions, therefore, indicate shifts within the 
groups. As a result of such intra-group shifts, other groups 
within the agricultural population have lost heavily to the 
group of agricultural labourers. 

III. Estimates After 1931 

Due to reasons of misplaced economy, the Government of 
India has decided not to make available the results of the 1941 
Census enumeration of occupational distribution. Hence, 
there are no reliable data for an evaluation of the position in 
1941. There have been a few estimates. But the basis of 
these estimates is so indadequate that to put the title of 
"estimates” or even “guesses” on them is rather difficult; even 
"guestimates” may not be a proper word to characterise them. 

P. Pillai and the recently created Ministry of Agriculture 
of the Indian Union have ventured in this direction on the 
Ibasis of the rather simple method of taking the number of 
agricultural labourers as given by the 1931 census, and mul¬ 
tiplying it by the percentage of population increase between 
1931 and 1941 (in the case of Pillai), and by the use of “the 
geometric progression formula” for the increase in the total 
rural population of the Indian Union after partition (in the 
case of the Ministry of Agriculture). On the basis of a 15.2 
percent increase in population in India between 1931 and 1941, 
Pillai concluded that the numbers of agricultural labourers 
(including plantation workers) in British India should have 
increased from 23.7 million in 1931 to 28 million in 1941. “ 
According to the calculations of the Ministry of Agriculture 
for the areas covered by the Indian Union, the number of 
agricultural labourers was 28.1 million in 1931 and 33.9 million 
in 1948. “ 

Both these “estimates” are based on merely multiplying 
the absolute numbers of agricultural labourers by the per¬ 
centage of change in population. We have already observed, 
however, that the significant increase in the relative proportion 
of agricultural labourers has taken place by intra-group shifts, 
that is, largely by a relative decline in the proportion of cul¬ 
tivators and by an increase in the proportion of agricultural 

» P. Pillai, Labour In South East Asia, (New Delhi, 1947): p. 5 
a Ministry of Agriculture, Government of the Indian Union, Agricultural 
Situation In India, (July, 1948), pp. 35.6 
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labourers. A mere increase in population, affecting all groups 
equally, completely fails to take account of any such intra¬ 
group shifts; as such, it is of- no help in understanding the 
trend of occupational distribution. 

It is almost impossible to make a proper estimate by 
taking account of these shifts within the constituent groups. 
This is just another way of saying that there is no subsitute 
for a nation-wide occupational census. Some elaborate 
attempts, however, have been made in Bengal on the basis of 
wide random sampling to fill in the gap left by the 1941 census. 
As such sampling in Bengal is the only attempt of its kind, we 
shall briefly review its main findings. 

The Report of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission sta¬ 
ted that “the next census will show a considerably larger in¬ 
crease” in the number of agricultural labourers. “ However, the 
actual sample survey of 19,599 families, on which their opinion 
was apparently based, disclosed that 4,408 or about 22.5 percent 
of families were mainly or entirely agricultural labourers. “ 
In the 1931 census, however, the proportion of the latter in 
Bengal was 28.65 percent. The Census Commission of 1941 
for Bengal conducted an extensive sample survey. It showed 
that out of a total of 453,699 persons wholly or principally de¬ 
pendent on cultivation of land, 121,804 persons, 26.6 percent 
were agricultural labourers. * The Indian Famine Enquiry 
Commission, however, in their Report on Bengal, found the 
samples of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission to be “in¬ 
adequately representative” and, that as far as agricultural la¬ 
bourers were concerned, “the actual percentage for Bengal as a 
whole was probably rather higher” than the estimates of the 
Bengal Land Revenue Commission." Their own estimate 
placed the families of agricultural labourers at about two mil¬ 
lion or 26.6 percent of a total of 7.5 million agricultural 
families." 

Ambica Ghosh of the Calcutta Statistical Association has 
recently analysed half of the sample survey of 80,000 rural 
families, conducted by the Indian Statistical Institute during 
1945-46. On the basis of his sample analysis, he concluded 

« Report of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission, (183d), I, 37. 

u Ibid., U, Table No. 8 (a, b, c, d,); p. 117. 

* Ceases of India (1841), for Bengal, IV, 131. 

96 Famine Enquiry Commission; Report on Bengal, (1845), App. I, pp. 201-8. 

» Ibid., p.6. 
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that there has been “a steady decline” in the number of ag¬ 
ricultural labourers since 1931; the growth of share-cropping 
is threatening the agricultural labourers with their “physical 
extinction” as a class. ” 

The precefiing discussion should make it amply clear 
that the basis for making any general statements is exceed¬ 
ingly tenuous. 


» Ambica Ghosh, article entitled “Agricultural Labour in Bengal” in Bul¬ 
letin of the Calcutta Statistical Association No. 3, November, 1947, p. 70; also 
his article with same title in Indian Journal of Economics, January, 1948, p. 
433 and ft. Mahalnobis, P. C„ Muker jee, Ramakrishna and Ghosh, Ambica; A 
Sample Survey of the After Effects of the Bengal Famine of 1943,” Sankhya 
VII, part 4, 1946. 

It may be pointed out here that Mr. Ghosh fails even to mention the re¬ 
sults of the sample survey conducted by the Bengal Census Commission in 
1941 and the opinion of the Famine Commission. Neither of them substan¬ 
tiates his thesis regarding “a steady decline in the numbers of agricultural 
labourers since 1931.” (article In Indian Journal of Economies, January, 1948, 
p. 433). Nor is he on safe grounds when puts in juxtaposition, for the pur¬ 
poses of comparison, the results of the suryey for the Bengal Land Revenue 
Commission which related to agricultural population only and of the survey 
by the Indian Statistical Association which related to the whole rural popula¬ 
tion. Moreover, this sample survey was taken at a time when Bengal was 
suffering from the terrible after-effects of the famine of 1943, It is difficult 
to accept the results of such a suryey as representing any general trend. 



Chapter III 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN THE 
PROPORTION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 

IT WAS observed in the preceding chapter that during the 
course of six decades from 1871 to 1931, the proportion of 
agricultural labourers to the agricultural population in India 
increased from a meagre one-seventh to more than one-third. 
This rise, however, has not been evenly spread throughout the 
country. It has been exceedingly uneven. In some regions 
such as the North West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, and 
others, the proportion of agricultural labourers in 1931 was 
almost the same as it was for India as a whole during the clos¬ 
ing decades of the nineteenth century, that is, less than one- 
seventh. In others, such as, Madras, Bombay, and Central 
Provinces, their proportion was more than half of the total 
agricultural population in 1931. Between these two extremes, 
lie regions like Bihar, Orissa, Bengal and Assam where this 
proportion was close to the over-all all-India proportion in 
1931, that is, it was roughly one-third. 

Such regional differences in the proportion of agricultural 
labourers had been observed before. The Census Commis¬ 
sioner for India noted in his Report of 1911 that the proportion 
was highest in Bombay and Madras, and lowest in Bengal and 
the Punjab. 1 The exact proportions and the changes therein 
during the last few decades, however, were never clearly de¬ 
fined or analysed. In this chapter, we shall attempt to define 
these proportions more or less precisely and to see how they 
have changed over the last three decades of the twentieth cen- 

1 Census of India (1911), I, part I. 413; also. Ibid., (1921), I, part I, 34S. 

It is difficult to see how' Mr. K. C. Ramakrlshnan has derived his 
figures regarding the proportion of agricultural labourers to owner and te¬ 
nant cultivators, when he stated in 1948 that the proportion was 58 percent 
for the whole of India, 33 percent for UP.. 48 percent in Bihar and Orissa, 34 
percent in Madras. SS percent in Bengal, 38 percent in Bombay and 70 percent 
in the Punab. According to him, therefore, the proportion would be highest 
In the Punjab and lowest in Bombay; whereas an analysis of available data 
points to conclusions completely' contrary to his calculations. See his article 
"Labour in Agriculture—Supply and Demand" in the Indian Journal of Econo¬ 
mics, January 1948, p. 417. 


9 > 
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tury for which Census statistics are available in a somewhat 
more reliable form. * 

For the purposes of clarifying the regional differences as 
of 1931, India has been broadly divided into three regions. 
The first region is composed of those areas where the 
proportion of the agricultural labourers is more than two- 
fifths of the agricultural working population; in the second 
region are grouped those areas where this proportion is bet¬ 
ween one-fifth and two-fifths. The third group comprises the 
areas where this proportion falls below one-fifth. 

It should be noted here that the basic data for differen¬ 
tiating these regions are furnished by the census reports for the 
provinces. The provincial census data for 1901 and 1911 refer 
to the total number of persons supported by the particular 
occupation. For 1921 and 1931, they refer to the working 
population and thus exclude dependents from enumeration. 
Hence, our calculations are necessarily limited by the nature 
of the census data. Wherever possible, the findings of the 
census data have been supplemented by evidence from inde¬ 
pendent village or taluka studies. 

I. The Southern Triangle 

The first region, where the proportion of agricultural 
labourers to the total agricultural working population was 
more than two-fifths in 1931, comprises Bombay, Madras, and 
the Central Provinces. In most cases, the proportion was 
more than one half. These together form the Southern Tri¬ 
angle of India, the land of the landless labourers. 

The “native states” such as Hyderabad, Mysore, West 
India States Agency, and the Central India States Agency-also 
fall in this region, the proportion of agricultural labourers to 
the agricultural population there being somewhat lower than 
in the main provinces. According to the 1931 Census, it was 
58 percent in Bombay, 53 percent in Madras and 52 percent 

s The basic data for defining these regions are furnished by the census 
reports for the various provinces and the states. The provinces and the 
states are administrative regions and not economic regions. As a result, the 
adjoining areas of two provinces may form parts of separate administrative 
units, though, for the purpose of economic analysis, they may form one uiiif. 
Analysis of economic regions of India, however, is not available at present. 
Dr. Chen Han-seng is now completing an Intensive study of Indian agrarian 
society, in which he deals with the problem of demarcating the basic econo¬ 
mic regions of India. 
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in the Central Provinces; whereas it was 51 percent in Western 
India States Agency, 44 percent in the Central India States 
Agency and 39 percent in Hyderabad. (See Table 2 and 1931 
census reports for the states.) 

Table 2. Number of Agricultural Labourers and Their Propor¬ 
tion to the Agricultural Population in the Southern 
Triangle: 1901-1931. 


Population Working 

supported population 


A. 

Number in millions: 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 


Bombay (including Sind) 

4.2 

3.6 

1.4 

4.2 


Madras 

8.2 

9.2 

5.6 

7.6 


C. P. and Berar 

4.2 

4.4 

3.2 

3.9 


Total 

i«F 

VL2 

10 2 

*107 

Be 

Proportion in per cents: 
Bombay (including Sind) 

35.2 

27.6 

27.8 

57.7 


Madras 

30.3 

30.7 

36.1 

52.9 


C.P. and Berar 

42.2 

37.0 

43.4 

51.7 


Total 

34X) 

3L3 

1*05 

53.8 


Sources: Reports on the Census of India for each of the provinces mentioned 
for the year stated. 


The 1931 percentages for Bombay require some explana¬ 
tion. They include the figures for Sind. Though Sind is 
attached to the Bombay Presidency, its “agricultural problems 
are entirely different from those of the remainder of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, to which it is attached for administrative 
purposes.” 8 In Sind, as a matter of fact, there is great con¬ 
fusion in the classification of the Haris (a type of cultivator); 
they were classified as agricultural labourers before the census 
of 1921, whereas since the 1921 census, they have been classi¬ 
fied as tenant cultivators. If the figures for Sind are excluded 
from those for Bombay Presidency, the proportion of agricul¬ 
tural labourers to the active agricultural population would be 
ooosted to a high figure of more than 60 percent; in other 

> Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture (London. 1928). p. 
329; see also Gopal Advani Etude sur la Vie Rurale Dans le Sind (lade). 
(Montpellier, 1926), p. 45 
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words, three-fifths of the agricultural population of Bomba:/ 
Presidency excluding Sind consisted entirely of agricultural 
labourers in 1931. * 

For the three major provinces, Bombay, Madras and the 
Central Provinces, the data for the four decades are fairly com¬ 
plete. In all three provinces the proportion of agricultural 
labourers in 1901 was more than 30 percent; in the case of 
the Central Provinces, it was as high as 42 percent. The in¬ 
crease in the proportion in Bombay and Madras, however, has 
been more rapid than that in the Central Provinces. But for 
the tremendous migration of agricultural labourers from 
Madras to the plantations in Assam and overseas to Burma, 
Malaya and Ceylon, it is possible that Madras might have been 
a keen competitor of Bombay in this respect. 4 5 * 

Though the proportion of active agricultural labourers in 
the Southern Triangle as a whole was more than two-fifths and 
close to one half of the active agricultural population, it was 
not evenly spread throughout the region. M. B. Desai, in his 
study on the Rural Economy of Gujarat, calculated that it was 
as high as 67.3 percent in the Surat district, about 55 percent 
in the Broach and Panch Mahals district, 50.7 percent in 
Ahmedabad and only 34.8 percent in Kaira.* J. B. Shukla’s 
study of Olpad Taluka in the Surat district indicated that the 
proportion there was at least 52 percent; at another place in the 
same book, however, he calculated it to be as high as three- 
fourths. 7 V. G- Ranade, in a survey of a Konkan village, how- 

4 “There is little doubt”, admitted the Census Commissioner for Bom¬ 
bay in 1831, “that the majority of workers on the land are labourers, and 
that tenant cultivators are probably the next most numerous class.” Census 
of India (1931), VIII, part I, 233. 

5 Sir George Faddison, the Commissioner of Labour for Madras, in 
his memorandum to the Royal Commission on Agriculture, mentioned that 
Madras Province suffered a net loss of a million and a half labourers in ex¬ 
cess of emigration over immigration, between 1911 and 1921. “Since then", he 
added, “there has been a steady increase every year in the number of emi¬ 
grants." Minutes of Evidence taken in Madras, Vol. Ill, 317. 

• M. B. Desai, The Rural Economy of Gujarat, (Bombay, 1948.) pp. 22-3. 

7 J. B. Shukla, Life and Labour in a Gujarat Taluka, Bombay Uni¬ 
versity Economic Series, No. 10; (Bombay, 1937) pp. 81, 114. On page 81, it is 
stated that according to the Census of 1931, there were 146 rent-receiving 
landlords, 54524 cultivating owners, 58 tenant cultivators, and 6,597 agricultural 
labourers in the Taluka; on page 114 however, we find that at the Census of 
1931, out of 21,799 actual workers engaged in agriculture proper, as many as 
15,984, or three-fourths, were returned as agricultural labourers. Shukla’s 
study, one of the best we have, contains such discrepancies. From this, the 
difficulty of analysing the agricultural labour problem should be patent. 
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ever, found that only 10.5 percent of the total rural population 
can be classed as “labourers pure and simple.” * 

Jamshedji Paridunji, in his study of the agriculturists of 
Aurangabad District in Hyderabad, concluded in 1881 that the 
agricultural labourers constituted “about 15 percent of the 
agricultural population.” * Economic investigations in Hydera¬ 
bad State, undertaken by S. Kesava Iyengar in 1929-30, how¬ 
ever, disclosed that the proportion of agricultural labourers 
was more than thirty percent. 10 J. V. Bhave, in a survey of 
Berar Village, brought out that the proportion of agricultural 
labourers was more than 30 percent. 11 

Similarly, a Resurvey of some Madras villages noted that 
“the number of agricultural labourers and their proportion 
to the total population are definitely on the increase” in three 
villages and more or less stationary in two others; whereas, 
comparable figures were not available for others. ” K. G. Siva- 
swamy observed that the proportion of agricultural labourers 
to the agricultural population was higher on the west coast 
of Madras than on the east coast.“ 

II. The Eastern Region 

The second region, where the proportion of agricultural 
labourers to the total agricultural working population was 
between one-fifth and two-fifths in 1931, comprises Bihar, 
Orissa, Bengal, and Assam. They together roughly form the 
Eastern Region of India. The proportion of agricultural 
labourers in 1931 was thirty-five percent in Bihar and Orissa, 
thirty-three percent in Bengal and twenty-two percent (includ- 

• V. G. Ranade, A Social and Economic Survey of a Konkan Villa*©, 
Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bombay: Rural Economic Series, No. 13, 
(Bombay. 1927), p. 83 

• Jamshedji Faridunji, Notes on the Agriculturists of the District of 
Aurangabad, H. H. Nizam’s Dominions, (Bombay, Times of India Press, 1881), 
p. 50 

30 S. Kesava Iyengar, Economic Investigations in the Hyderabad State: 
1929-30, Vols. I-VI, (Hyderabad, 1931-32). 

11 Akhtar Hussain, 44 Some Aspects of Agricultural Labour in Hydera¬ 
bad," Indian Journal of Economics, XX, 896; see also J. V. Bhave, "A Survey 
of Landless Agricultural Labour in Shindurjana Bazar," Indian Journal of 
Social Work, III, March 1943, 440. 

u P. J. Thomas, and K. C. Ramakrishnan, (eds.) Some South Indian 
ViOages: A Resurvey, (Madras, 1938), p. 347. 

» X. G. Sivaswamy, Caste and Standard of Living Versus Farm Bents 
and Wages, (Madras, Servants of India Society, 1947), p. 7. 
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ing plantation workers) in Assam. The Census figures for 
Assam have been so crude that a number of adjustments had 
to be made. u 

Table 3. Number of Agricultural Labourers and Their Pro¬ 
portion to the Agricultural Population in the East¬ 
ern Region: 1901-1931. 


Population Working 

supported population 


Number in millions: 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Bihar and Orissa 

(3.6)* 

7.1 

3.8 

5.0 

Bengal 

(1.4) 

(3.4) 

2.1 

3.8 

Assam 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 


— 

— 

.■ -■■■■ 

- ■ 

Total 

(5.8) 

(11.3) 

6.5 

9.0 

Proportion in per cents: 

Bihar and Orissa 

(14.0) 

24.1 

26.0 

352 

Bengal 

( 4.8) 

(10.0) 

17.7 

33.2 

Assam 

15.2 

13.8 

19.9 

22.2 


— 

— 

— 

—— 

Total 

( 9.6) 

(16.3) 

22.1 

32.9 


Sources: Reports on the Census of India for each of the provinces mentioned 
and years stated. 

* The figures in brackets are under-estimates owing to lack of data on 
unspecified labourers for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa which were jointly 
covered as one region during 1901 and 1911. 


Table 3 indicates that the proportion of agricultural la¬ 
bourers in this region at the beginning of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury was less than twenty percent. It should be noted that 
this was well below the overall proportion for the whole of 
India in 1901 which was about twenty-five percent. In Bihar, 
Orissa and Bengal it was about 17.5 percent and in Assam, 
about fourteen percent. On this basis the region in 1901 might 
well have been classified as the third region of 1931, where 
the proportion was less than one-fifth in 1931. Thereafter, 
the porportion of agricultural labourers has shown continuous 
increase. By 1931, more than one-third of the agricultural 

u See Table 3. 
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working population of Bihar and Orissa consisted of agricul¬ 
tural labourers; in Bengal, it was about one-third; in both 
these cases/ the proportion was just about the same as the 
over-all India figure of a little more than one-third in 1931. 
The rise in the proportion was from less than one-fifth at the 
start of the twentieth century to about one-third in 1931. This 
was a decided change—roughly a doubling—as compared with 
the position in 1901. 

We have little reliable data for Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam to say how this proportion has changed since 1931. 
Karyanand Sharma, the leading Communist of Bihar and the 
President of the All-India Kisan Sabha (Peasant League) for 
1948, has expressed the opinion that this proportion has risen 
from more than 30 percent in 1931 to about 45 percent in 
1947-8. “ We have already commented in chapter two about 
the estimates for Bengal. ” 

In the case of Assam, it should be observed here that if 
the plantation workers are excluded from the group of agri¬ 
cultural labourers, the proportion of agricultural labourers is 
extremely insignificant. It was about two percent in 1901 
and 1911, and about three percent in 1921 and 1931. How¬ 
ever, we have already indicated that plantation workers, too, 
from a part of agricultural labourers and, as such, should be 
included in them. When they are included, the proportion 
is raised to about fifteen percent or about one-seventh in 1901 
and 22 percent or a little more than one-fifth in 1931. 

There is also an interesting fact about the spread of this 
phenomenon over these three provinces. The proportion 
is the highest in Bihar and Orissa and it begins to taper off 
as we proceed eastward to Bengal and north-eastward to 
Assam. In Bengal itself, the proportion is higher in the wes¬ 
tern districts of the province than in the central and eastern 
districts. “ According to the results of the sample survey 

»Article In People*! Ace (Bombay), September 10. 1948. Mr. Sushabhan 
Sarkar in his economic survey of Kirhar, a village in North Bihar, showed 
that out of 1,167 families in the village, 760 or more than 70 percent were 
landless agricultural labourers. He had, however, included the families of 
masons, servants, carpenters, banglemakers, and v|llage chawkidars (presum¬ 
ably as part of seasonal agricultural labourers) in the latter. See his “Econo¬ 
mic Condition of a Village in North Bihar” in the Indian Journal of Econo¬ 
mics, July, 1939. 

M See chapter H, Section Hi.. 

« On the basis of the figures relating to agricultural labourers, (ex¬ 
cluding the “unspecified" labourers), the Census Commission of Bengal for 
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conducted by the Bengal Land Revenue Commission of 1938, 
it was higher than thirty-five percent in the six districts of 
Khulna, Murshidabad, Burdwan, Malda, Birbhum, and 
Nadia in Western Bengal; and less than twenty percent in the 
six districts of Mymensingh, Noakhali, Faridpur, Pabna, Rang- 
pur, and Tippera in eastern Bengal. ” This is an important 
fact which should be remembered while calculating the propor¬ 
tion of the agricultural labourers to the agricultural working 
population in the Indian Union and Pakistan. 

III. The Great North 

The third region comprises those areas where the pro¬ 
portion of agricultural labourers to the total agricultural popu¬ 
lation was the smallest, that is, less than one-fifth in 1931. The 
United Provinces, Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, North-West 
Frontier Province and the State of Kashmir are in this region. 
At the start of the twentieth century, the proportion was 
about one-fifth in the United Provinces, and less than one- 
tenth in the Punjab and North West Frontier Province. During 
the course of the next three decades it remained fairly stable 
in the United Provinces, where it was 22 percent or little 
more than one-fifth in 1931. On this basis, the United Provinces 
may be included in the second region; but as there was a re¬ 
lative stability over the three decades, it is considered proper 
to put it in the third. The figures rose, by 1931, to 14.4 per¬ 
cent in the Punjab, to 17.9 percent in the North West Frontier 
Province and to 9.5 percent in Baluchistan. In Sind, it was 
less than one-tenth in 1931. ” In Kashmir, it was extremely 
insignificant, about 2 percent. * 

Except for the Punjab, we have hardly any village or re¬ 
gional studies for this region. The Punjab surveys bear out. 

1911 observed: “The proportion falls to 5 percent in North Bengal and 3 
percept in East Bengal...,It rises above 10 percent only in Western and 
Central Bengal.** Census of India (1911), V. part I, 536. also. Census of India 
(1921), 1. part I. 246. 

» Report of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission, II, (Table Vin d,), 
p, 117. 

See the data for Sind in Census of India (1913), vm, part n. 160-4. 

For Baluchistan, see Census of India <1931), IV, part I, 99 ft. 

* Census of India (1931), XXIV, part I, 211; also J. L. Rajna, The Indian 
Rustic. All India Co-operative Institutes* Association. (Lahore, 1935), pp. 41-52 
He points to the insignificant position of agricultural labourers as a class in 
Kashmir. 
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the fact that the proportion of agricultural labourers to the 
total agricultural population is generally below one-fifth. “ 

Table 4- Number of Agricultural Labourers and Their Pro- 
portion to the Agricultural Population in the Great 
North: 1901-1931. 


Population Working 

Supported Population 


A. Number in millions: 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

The United Provinces 

7.5 

6.2 

3.0 

4.0 

The Punjab 

1.2 

2.4 

0.7 

1.0 

The North West Frontier Province 0.1 

0.1 

.. 

0.1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

8.8 

8.7 

(3.7) 

51 

B. Proportion In per cents: 

The United Provinces 

21.8 

17.2 

15.6 

21.9 

The Punjab 

8.1 

16.9 

12.9 

14.4 

The North West Frontier Province 8.3 

7.7 

.. 

17.9 


— 

— 

— 

... — 

Total 

17.4 

14.9 

(14.8) 

19.9 


Sources: Reports on the Census of India for each of the provinces mentioned 
and the years stated. The figures for agricultural labourers for the 
N.WJF.P. in 1921 are too small to be shown in this table. 


The proportion of agricultural labourers in this region is 
not only low, but rather stable. In the case of areas like 
North West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, and Kashmir, 
it is extremely difficult to classify occupations. “ This dif¬ 
ficulty is well-illustrated by the remark of the Census Com¬ 
missioner for Baluchistan in 1911. 


“ S. Gian Singh, Economic Survey of Gaggar Bhana, (Lahore. 1928), also, 
7. L. Brayne, and Dayal Shiv, Economic Survey of Bhadas, (Lahore, 1938), 
p. 14. Here. too. the proportion was below 20 percent. 

For a complete list of surveys by the Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry, 
see bibliography. 

** The comments of the Census Commissioner for the North West Frontier 
Province (1981) are worth noting: “There has been no great catastrophe such 
as to cause a swing ever from agriculture to industry or vice versa, and 
there is nothing more remarkable to note than a general rise in the standard 
of living to which passing references are made in the subsequent paragraphs ” 
Census of India (1981), XV, part I, 122. It is amusing to note the implicit 
assumption that nothing short of a catastrophe would be needed to bring 
about a swing of population from agriculture to Industry. 
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For here in Baluchistan, he (non-cultivating landlord) 
is not only landlord, but stock-breeder, camel-driver, la¬ 
bourer, even beggar_It is only farm and field labourers 

whose figures are innocent of all traces of exaggeration. 
Here, indeed, the figures err on the other side. They take 
no account, for instance, of the swarms of people, chiefly 
pastoralist, who so arrange their gypsy wanderings that 
they are able to roam from one harvesting to another, both 
in their own country and in Sind, picking up not only a 
respectable livelihood for themselves, but also some ex¬ 
cellent grazing for their flocks and herds. “ 

The lines between different occupations have not been 
sharply defined in the North West Frontier Province, Baluchis¬ 
tan and Sind, and the organization of society is of a relatively 
primitive character. 

IV. Proportion of Agricultural Labourers 
in India and Pakistan 

It should be clear that the proportion of agricultural la¬ 
bourers to the agricultural population is uneven in different 
areas of India. The Southern Triangle, where this propor¬ 
tion is close to one half, has a little more than one-third of the 
total population of India; the Eastern Region, where the pro¬ 
portion is close to one-third, has about one-third of the total 
population of India; whereas, the Great North where this pro¬ 
portion falls below one-fifth has a little less than one-third of 
the total population of India. 

On this basis, we can make some general observations 
regarding the distribution of agricultural labourers for the 
Indian Union and Pakistan, as constituted after the political 
division of India in 1947. According to this political divi¬ 
sion, the whole of the Southern Triangle is now in the Indian 
Union. From the Eastern Region, Bihar, Orissa, Assam and 
West Bengal came to India; whereas eastern and central Ben¬ 
gal together with a part of southern Assam have constituted 
Eastern Pakistan. It was noted above that the proportion of 
agricultural labourers in central and eastern Bengal was lower 
than that in Bihar and western Bengal. Thus, from the 
Eastern Region, the areas with a lower proportion of agricul- 


« Cenras ef mate (mi), IV. part I. 191-3. 
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tural labourers went to Pakistan. From the Great North, the 
United Provinces, and East Punjab are now part of the Indian 
Union whereas West Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, North West 
Frontier Province, having less than one-tenth of their agri¬ 
cultural population as agricultural labourers, constitute 
Western Pakistan. 

As a result of this division, the Indian Union has inherited 
the whole of the Southern Triangle and those areas of the 
Eastern Region and the Great North where the proportion of 
the agricultural labourers to the agricultural working popula¬ 
tion was higher than the average for the respective region; 
whereas Pakistan has only those areas where the proportion 
of agricultural labourers was about one-fourth of the agri¬ 
cultural population in Eastern Pakistan, and less than one- 
tenth in Western Pakistan. It is difficult to arrive at an exact 
proportion for the Republic of India and Pakistan as separate 
entities. It should be clear from the foregoing, however, that 
in Pakistan as a whole, this proportion is likely to be less than 
one-fifth; whereas in the Republic of India as a whole, it is 
likely to be 42 percent or more than two-fifths. Before the 
political division, the proportion for the whole of India was, 
as noted above, one-third. 



Chapter IV 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

IT IS difficult to assign any single reason for the tremendous 
increase in the relative proportion of agricultural labourers 
to the agricultural population and for the regional variations 
to this proportion. As a whole, these were the results of a 
momentous social and economic transformation that went on 
in India during the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. 
In this transformation, as we shall see below, age-old institu¬ 
tions disintegrated, established patterns of social relationships 
dissolved and gave way to a different set of institutions and 
social relationships. This vast and fertile field for research 
still awaits thorough investigation. 

As mentioned earlier, there is a consensus of opinion that, 
in pre-nineteenth century India, there was no noticeably 
large class of agricultural labourers. There were domestic 
and menial servants; but their numbers were small and they 
did not form a definite group of persons whose sole or major 
occupation was work on the land of others for compensation 
in kind or cash. The large class of agricultural labourers re¬ 
presents a new form of social relationships that emerged dur¬ 
ing the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in India. 
As such, the clues to its formation and, more particularly, 
to its remarkable regional differences may well be found by 
studying the forms of relationships in pre-nineteenth century 
India and the manner in which they responded to the new 
economic and social changes during the nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries. This, in itself, is a topic of immense 
interest and magnitude; only its barest outlines, however, have 
been touched upon by research scholars. Many details are 
lacking. As a result, the general picture constructed on such 
a basis is bound to be quite tentative. 

I. Village Communities in Pre-nineteenth Century India 

It will be out of place here to enter into a thorough de¬ 
scription of the agrarian society and its interrelationships in 
pre-nineteenth century India. The agrarian society of India 
at that time consisted from the times of known history of 
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Jndia of a number of self-contained, seK^sufficient* and self- 
perpetuating units of village communities. 1 Each of them 
was based on a traditionally fixed form of division of labour^ 
which directly linked up agriculture and domestic industries 
and guaranteed to every member of the community, some cus¬ 
tomary share out of the total produce. The products of the 
community were largety for immediate and local use; exchange 
relationship between the cultivators' products on the one 
hand, and the services of the village artisans, priests, village 
watchman, and of such other functionaries as were needed, 
on the other hand, was fixed in a traditional way by alloting 
certain acres of land to all those non-cultivating families or 
by guaranteeing to them a certain proportion of agricultural 
produce. The proportion was calculated either on the basis 
of the number of acres cultivated, or the quantity of the crops 
produced, or the number of the ploughs used in cultivation, 
or in some cases, on the basis of the number of dependants 
in the non-cultivating families. The land alloted to these non¬ 
cultivating families was generally cultivated by the farmers 
in the community on a produce-sharing basis. In such a 
well-knit organization, based on a close unity between handi¬ 
crafts and agriculture, there was little use of money and 
hardly any basis for its general circulation. The only major 
outside contact for these communities was with the state, to 
which they generally paid a fixed land revenue in kind. * 


1 There is a large body of literature on this subject. There were refer¬ 
ences to the existence of such communities in the earlier Settlement Re¬ 
ports. Particular attention to its study as a social institution was largely 
drawn by Sir Henry S. Maine in his celebrated Lectures on the Early History 
of Institutions, (London, 1875) and Village Communities in the East and West* 
(London, 1876). On the basis o£ later Settlement Reports, B. H. Baden- 
Powell, though he lacked Maine’s brilliance and deep insight into the over¬ 
all importance and the particular place of village communities in the study 
of the social and economic evolution of India, modified some aspects of 
Maine’s presentation on the subject. On the whole, Maine’s works and baden- 
Poweli’s The Indian Village Community, (London, 1896) still form the pasts 
Of information and analysis on this topic. Later on, Baden-Powell publish¬ 
ed a popular summary of his larger work, under the title, The Origin and 
the Growth of Village Communities in India, (London, 1899). The works 
of these two distinguished authors in no way provide s final and definitive 
answer to this very important field of Study. There is still much unexplored 
ground for useful economic research. 

Also gee J. Prasad, Bibliography of Economic Books relating to India, 
(Calcutta, 1913). for a partial listing of older literature on the subject. Also 
refer to footnote numbers 2 aad 24. 

* Short descriptions regarding the structure of the village comipuhitles 
are also to be .found in Weutenant Colonel Mark Wilks’ Historical Sketches 

A 3 
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'There were differences in the general manner in which 
(these village communities developed over the long course of 
.Indian history. Nevertheless, the basic elements of the direct? 
4y interdependent handicrafts and agriculture with a guarantee 
'Of a fixed share of the total produce to all the members of the 
community were generally the same all over India. * 

II. Basis of Landholding in the Village Communities 

As these village communities were composed of a body of 
men held together by the land they occupied, the basis of 
this landholding needs careful examination. 4 Before Baden- 
Powell published, in 1896, the results of his detailed study of 

of the South of India, (London, 1810-1817). I. 118-20; W. Ditfby, Famine Cam- 
palgns In Southern India, (London, 1878), I, 399-408; Karl Marx r Capital, Dent 
and Sons. Ltd., (London, 1933 edition), I, 377-79; Census of India (1911), I, 
part 1, 409; Romesh Chandra Dutt, India in the Victorian Age, (London, 1904), 
pp. 50-53, 67, 82, 196-7. 

a The -writers on the subject of rural society in India have been general¬ 
ly content to rely on the early nineteenth century observations of Metcalfe 
and Elphinstone. They developed the view that village communities were 
rigid and unchanging. Sir Charles Metcalfe expressed this idea in these 
words in 1832: 

The village communities are little republics having nearly everything 
they want within themselves. They seem to last where nothing else 
lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down, revolution succeeds to revolu¬ 
tion; Hindu. Pathan, Moghul, Mahratta, Sikh, English are masters in turn, 
but the village communities remain the same. The union of village com¬ 
munities, each one forming a separate state in itself, has, I conceive, con¬ 
tributed more than any other cause to the preservation of the people of 
India through all revolutions and changes they have suffered. <Minute of 
Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Affairs of the East India Company in 1832; Report, III, Revenue, 
App. 84. p. 331.) 

Ibis notion of the unchanging character of rural society in pre-British 
India has been repeatedly expressed by various authors in the past century. 
In the ancient and the modem languages of India, there are, presumably, 
sources which contain material oi) the nature and development of village 
structure. However, no serious effort has been made to substantiate this 
thesis by a careful collection and systematic analysis of the basic data. The 
question, therefore, cannot be regarded as a closed one. 

Indeed, there are a number of relevant phases of Indian history which 
do not seem to be adequately explained. Among these are the rapid spread¬ 
ing of (800 B. C. to 200 B. C.) Buddhism which rejected the basic institu¬ 
tion of caste; the subsequent absorption of Buddhism by Hinduism; the im¬ 
pact of Muslim invasions and Mogul rule; and the forceful emergence of 
the Marathas who, in the middle of the seventeenth century, welded them¬ 
selves into a cohesive “national” group, without caste distinctions, from a 
scattered and disunited people. In the light of these far-reaching develop¬ 
ments, one may wonder whether Indian society really remained as stable 
an as .static as these authors have postulated. 

4 Henry S. Maine, Early History of luttSiUoBS pp. 77*82. 
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the extensive literature on Land Settlements in India, it was 
generally believed that the members of the village communi¬ 
ties in India held lands , in common or under some foim of 
communal or joint “ownership.” * Such a notion was based 
mainly on Sir Henry Maine’s works. Baden-Powell, how- 
ever, marshalled impressive evidence to show that there was 
no uniform type of communal or joint landholding through¬ 
out India. * There were, in fact, two main patterns in which 
land was held. One form was what Baden-Powell has call¬ 
ed the “Joint Village” which corresponded to the previous 
general notions regarding village communities in this, that in 
the joint village, land was held jointly by the village com¬ 
munity, or at least as co-shares of a single unit estate. ' In 
the other form, which, as Baden-Powell has insisted, was quite 
distinct and different from the former, land was held in en¬ 
tirely separate units by different individuals, and not as 
shares of a unit estate. He has called the latter form the 
“severalty” or the “raiyatwari” village. He summarized the 
differences between these forms in a tabular statement, as 
follows: * 

.Severalty (raiyatwari) Joint village 

village 

1. Influential headman 1. No headman originally 

<often still possessing but a panchayat. In mo- 

certain privileges) is - dem times, an official 

1 The word “ownership” has not been used to convey modem juristic 
notions concerning the concept of ownership. It is used in a loose sense, its 
meaning approximating more to the concept of “holding” rather than 
'Ownerahfc- 

* Bu JEL Baden-Powell, The Indian Village Community (examined with 
reference to the physical, ethnographic, and historical conditions of the pro¬ 
vinces; chiefly on the basis of the Revenue Settlement Reports and District 
Manuals), (London, 1890). 

Baden-Powell is quite right in maintaining that Sir H. S. Maine and 
other authors following him considered “communal landholding*’ as the fea¬ 
ture of “the Italian Village Community” (Baden-Powell, op. dt, p. 5). It 
be pointed out, however, to do justice to Sir H. S. Maine, that he 
did have in mind separate holdings, as is Illustrated by his remark: “joint 
ownership by bodies of men was the rule, several ownership by Individuals 
tbs exception.* 9 (Village Communities in the last and West, p.228.) 

* The village is not always, strictly speaking, itself the unit estate. In 
one village, there may be hiore than one Unit estate, or there may be mbre 
than one village in one unit estate, or parts ofa’village might be under the 
neighbouring village estate. \ 

* B. H. Baden-Powell, The Origin and the Growth of Village Conummtttes 
Jn India, (London. 1880), pp. 18-80. This book is a papular summary edition 
*>f hislargerand more detailed wbric, The Indian Vfflage Community. 
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. part of the natural 
constitution. 

2. Holdings entirely 
separate, and not 
of a unit estate. 

3. No joint liability for 
revenue; each holding 
separately assessed on 
its merit. 

4. No jointly owned 
area of waste or “com¬ 
mon” land belongs to 
the village, or is avail¬ 
able for partition. 

It is particularly interesting to study the regional distri¬ 
bution of these two forms of village organization. The joint 
village form was prevalent in India north of the Vindhya 
mountain ranges, i.e., in the United Provinces, Punjab, and 
the whole of upper India. The raiyatwari village, on the 
other hand, was prevalent in North-East India, Central India,, 
and the South and the South-West, i.e., in Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa, Central Provinces, Madras and Bombay. * 

From the discussion of regional differences in chapter 
three, it is apparent that the regions defined therein bear a 
striking similarity to the areas wherein, as Baden-Powell has 
shown, the joint and the raiyatwari patterns of landholding 
prevailed. The Great North where the proportion of agri¬ 
cultural labourers to agricultural population was the lowest 
in 1931, was also the region where, according to Baden-Powell, 
the joint village form prevailed. The Southern Triangle, 
which contained the largest proportion of agricultural labour- 

* Baden-Powell, The Orifln and the Growth of Village Common!tle» 
in India, (London, 1899), pp. 19-20. He has given a more detailed statement 
to the same effect in The In d i an Village Co mmunit y, p. 8. He has nowhere 
clearly stated as : to whether he would classify Bihar and Orissa as belong* 
Ing to the joint village form or the raiyatwari village'form. However, aa 
Bihar and Orissa were parts of Bengal and as Bengal is mentioned to have 
raiy&twari form of village* It may be presumed that Bihar and Orissa, too, 
had raiyatwari la nd ho ldin g, $f pot, Baden-PoweUwould have made this 
clear somewhere. 


headman, appointed to 
represent the community.. 

2. The holdings (some¬ 
times joint) are shares of 
a unit estate. 

3. Liability (joint or seve¬ 
ral) for the revefrae al¬ 
ways assessed In a lump¬ 
sum. 

4. The village site and us¬ 
ually an area of waste, 
owned in common, and is 
available for cultivation. 
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*ers, as well as the Eastern Region, which contained a very 
•small proportion of agricultural labourers at the end of the 
nineteenth century, but which is now rapidly catching up with 
the Southern Triangle* are the regions where, according to 
Baden-Powell, the severalty (raiyatwari) village form pre¬ 
vailed. Broadly speaking, Baden-Powell’s evidence and the 
■conclusions of the third chapter seem to indicate that the 
proportion of agricultural labourers, the group of agricultural 
population which is of a rather recent origin, is the smallest 
in regions where the joint village form prevailed, and the 
highest where the raiyatwari village form prevailed. The 
Eastern Region constitutes a special .case, where the propor¬ 
tion of agricultural labourers was closer to that in the Great 
.North (joint village region) at the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, but is closer to that in the Southern Triangle (severalty 
village region) today. 

After having indicated a high correlation between the re¬ 
gional distribution of village forms in pre-nineteenth century 
India and the regional distribution of the proportion of agri¬ 
cultural labourers in contemporary India, we proceed to re¬ 
view briefly the great economic and political changes which 
occurred during the nineteenth and the early twentieth cen¬ 
turies. We shall try to demonstrate that these changes pro¬ 
vide the necessary conditions for the formation of agricultural 
labourers as a new and distinct class. They also relate the 
present differences in the regional distribution of this class 
to the previous differences in the forms of village organization. 

During the nineteenth century, the village communities 
were confronted with economic, social, and political changes 
of a far-reaching character, which served ultimately to bring 
about their disintegration. Sir Henry Maine, with deep histo¬ 
rical insight, remarked during the third quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century that the traditional Indian society was pass¬ 
ing from the scene. He wrote: 

For this remarkable society is undoubtedly passing 
away. Just as according to the Brahminical theory, each 
of the Indian sacred rivers loses in time its sanctity, 
itself is gradually losing everything which is characteristic 
of it.». 

- Maine. VOUf ComwuttiM la tfc* M ud WMt, p. *. 
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' Since this society was changing, what, one may ask, were 
tbe forces responsible for this transformation? How was 
that''change brought about? What was replacing the older 
society? These are pertinent questions. In the next two 
sections, we will discuss how the domestic industries and 
agriculture, the pillars of the village communities, were af¬ 
fected by this transformation. 

III. The Decline of Domestic Industries 

The last two and a half centuries have witnessed great 
political changes in India. The absolute power of the Great 
Mogul Emperors was overthrown by their chieftains; the 
power of those chieftains was demolished by the Marathas; 
the backbone of the Marathas was broken by the Afghans. 
While all these fought against one another, the British rushed 
in and contrived to subjugate them all. In the swift suc¬ 
cession of a few decades, the political supremacy of the British 
in India was established. 

India had been the battle ground of many foreign inva¬ 
sions in the past. Some of the invaders withdrew; others 
settled in India and were absorbed in the pattern of Indian 
life. The British, however, came under a different set of 
conditions. At first, in their activities in India, the line bet¬ 
ween trade and plunder was rather thin. Their main interest 
during the pre-nineteenth century period was trade and trea¬ 
sure to be acquired either by purchase or plunder. But at 
this time, the outlines of a great transformation were taking 
shape in England. The Industrial Revolution had just start¬ 
ed. The productive powers and their potential were increas¬ 
ing at a breathtaking pace. It was at this time that, as Macau¬ 
lay put it in his inimitable prose, Britain performed “the prodi¬ 
gies”, and came to “govern a territory.. . .larger and more 
populous than France, Spain, Italy, and Germany put 
together.” 11 

11 “That a handful of adventurers from an island In the Atlantic Should: 
have subjugated a vast country, divided from the place of their v birth by 
half the globe... .That we shall govern a territory.... larger and more popu¬ 
lous than France, Spain, Italy, and Germany put together....; these are* 
prodigies to which the world has seen nothing similar. Reason is con¬ 
founded. We Interrogate the past In vain. General rules are almost use¬ 
less where the whole is one vast exception." Hansard* 1833, Vol. XIX 515. 
A greater eulogy of these prodigies....could not be sung! Cited from 
Surendra J. Fate}, “British- Economic Thought and the Treatment of India 
aa a Colony." Indian ftttntttflBtaaaMdte,* 'It&ttf'iBkf,' *itr. f ' f 
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The industrial revolution changed the face of England; 
with it also changed the role of the British rule in India The 
British no longer needed India as a market for buying finish¬ 
ed products such as Indian textiles, the backbone of Indian 
domestic industries. They could, instead, outsell the Indian 
textiles by their cheaper manufactured cloth in India itself. 
As a result, we learn that, from 1818 to 1836 the export of 
twist from Great Britain to India rose in the proportion of 
1 to 5,200. In 1824, the export of British muslins to India 
hardly amounted to 6 million yards, while in 1837, it sur¬ 
passed 64 million yards. But at the same time, the popula¬ 
tion of Dacca decreased from 150,000 inhabitants to 20,000. '•* 

The effect of the British imported cloth on the weavers 
in India was so acute that in 1834-35, William Bentinck, the 
Governor-General of India is reported to have said: "The 
misery hardly finds a parallel in the history of commerce. 
The bones of cotton weavers are bleaching the plains of 
India.” “ Textile industry was the backbone of the domestic 
industries and the weavers were “the most numerous” among 
the artisans. “ The fate of domestic industries such as metal 
work, leather work, and others was no less serious. 

The construction of a network of railways after 1840 and 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 simply intensified the 
process of the ruin of the domestic industries. Swift ocean¬ 
going steamers, their journey now considerably shortened by 
the Suez Canal, plied back and forth between India and 
Great Britain emptying shiploads of manufactured goods in 
Indian ports and carrying raw materials to be manufactured 
in England. The network of railways helped to take these* 
manufactured goods to every far-flung corner of India leave- 
ing in the trails of their black smoke the signs that only told of 
the deadly ruin of these once-proud Indian domestic indus¬ 
tries. And so it went on during the nineteenth century. 
The destruction of these domestic industries was admi tted 
by the Census Commissioner in his Report for 1911: “the ex¬ 
tensive importation of cheap European piece-goods and uten¬ 
sils, and the establishment in India itself of numerous fao- 

“X*rl Marx, "The British Buie in Indla.”New Vork Daily Tribune, 

.. !■.:?: - | ’ 

“ Karl Mane. Capital, j. M. Dent and Sons. Ltd., (London, 1988).‘1'dSt 
“ Usaort of the Indian Famine Commission ot IMi, p. it. 
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fortes of the western type have more or less destroyed many 
village industries.” “ 

These artisans, however, had no other occupation to 
undertake. In England, too, the domesito industries were 
ruined by the impact of the industrial revolution. " But, 
there, new avenues of industrial employment were opened 
which absorbed, at the most with a little time-lag not only 
the artisans displaced from their ruined occupations, but even 
the peasants who lost their land. Not so in India. Britain 
had, by this time, raised “laissez-faire” to the highest liberal 
policy for the whole world to pursue. Philosophically it 
sounded good; its virtues were magnified when it paid profit¬ 
able dividends. ” In India, however, the “step-motherly” 
attitude of the British government had taken care, by a very 
active and “liberal” manipulation of the instruments of policy 
such as taxes, tariffs, custom duties, excise taxes, etc. to see 
that rival industries did not develop in India. “ 

The displaced artisans were forced to fall back on land 
as their last resort. Few of them could purchase land. So 
most of them became tenants or worked as agricultural labour¬ 
ers. ” Of the two pillars of the Indian rural society, field 
cultivation and domestic industries, one was weakened and 
almost demolished. The crumbling wreckage fell at the feet 
of the other, mostly in the form of persons desperately seeking 
some way of finding a livelihood, either as tenants or as agri¬ 
cultural labourers under whatever terms. 

In the following pages, we turn our attention to see 
what happened to the second main pillar of the Indian society, 
that is, cultivation. 


* Census of MU (Mil). I. part X. 408. 

* The conditions of such workers* especially weavers, were described by 
Engels in his The Condition of the Working Class In England, in 1844. 

» For a very illuminating article on this point, see J. Bartlet Brebner, 
“Laissez-Faire and State intervention in Nineteenth-Century Britain", Jour¬ 
nal of Economic History, September, 1948. By citing extensive references 
to the role played by the government in nineteenth-century Great Britain, 
Brebner has tried to show that "laissez-faire" was in reality, a myth. 

*» See B. P. Adarkar, The Inman Fiscal Policy, (Allahabad, 1841); for a 
brief account, see Wadia and Merchant, Our Economic Problem, Chapter 
XXIV* 

» "Infra,” Chapter VH, Section L 
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IV. Land, Settlements under the British Rule 

Considerable confusion and controversy have centred 
around the problem of the land settlements introduced by 
the British in India. " Rather than enter into those contro¬ 
versies, we will confine ourselves to presenting a brief sketch 
of these settlements. Broadly speaking, they can be divided 
into three main types: the “zamindari” settlement which 
created large individual landlords, the “raiyatwari” settle¬ 
ment which dealt with small peasant landholders, and the 
“mahalwari” settlement which dealt, neither with large indi¬ 
vidual landlords nor with small peasant landholders, but with 
the village elders in their capacity as landlords. 

The main problem confronting the administrators of the 
East India Company, as it continued to absorb political power 
in India, was to assure a prompt and steady flow of land re¬ 
venue into the treasury of the Company. For a proper under¬ 
standing of these land settlements, it is important to keep in 
mind the pattern of landholding in pre-British India. As 
shown before, the joint-village form, with communal posses¬ 
sion of land, existed in the United Provinces, the Punjab, and 
the whole of North-Western India; whereas, the severalty 
or the raiyatwari form with separate individual holdings pre¬ 
vailed in the rest of India. 

The first attempts at land settlements were made in Ben¬ 
gal, Bihar, and Orissa which were the first to come under 
the Company’s political domain. After some experiments by 
' Warren Hastings, the Zamindari settlement was introduced in 
these areas in 1793 by Lord Cornwallis of Yorktown “fame.” 
Subsequently, steps were taken to extend it to Benares, North 
Madras, and certain other parts of Madras. Under the zamin¬ 
dari settlement, former tax-gatherers, zamindars, who in reality 

*> A considerably large body of literature regarding the land settlements 
Is contained In the volumious reports relating to it in each district of India. 
For details, see B. H. Baden-Powell, The Land System of British India, 
S vole., Clarendon Press, (London, 1882). Also see Romesh Chandra Dutt in 
his Economic History of India under the Barly British Buie, (London, 1901), 
and Economic History of India In the Victorian Age, (London, 1904). 

A convenient summary will also be found in Nanavati and Anjaxia, The 
Indian Rural Problem, (Bombay, 1942), pp. 92-101; also, Wadla and Merchant, 
On* Economic Problem, (Bombay, 1942). Wadia and Merchant have classi¬ 
fied the Mahalwari land settlement m a form of the raiyatwari system, p. 22ft; 
this, however, is a misstatement, Mahalwari tenure is only a variant of the 
zamindar i system; the landlord, under the Mahalwari system Is a joint body 
persons, instead of a single landlord* See Baden-Powell The Indian 
Village Com snotty, (London, 1896), p. 427. 
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were the agents of the former governments for the collection 
of land revenue, were declared full proprietors of the areas in 
which their rights of land revenue collection extended. In 
return for a permanently fixed sum of land tax to be paid 
to the government, these handful of zamindars were given 
all the proprietory rights regarding the soil. Such a decision 
was taken despite the strong objections put forward by Shore 
and James Grant (Jr.) in their long and laborious Minutes. 
The latter stated that “to admit, either in theory or practice, 
the doctrine of private individual landed propery... .would 
be a most dangerous innovation (diametrically opposite to the 
letter and spirit of all oriental legislation, ancient and modem, 
devised by conquerors).” “ All these protests were, however, 
in vain. Lord Cornwallis could not be dissuaded from his 
idea of implanting the British pattern of large estates in India. 
Abhay Charan Das, in his excellent but unfortunately com¬ 
pletely neglected work, The Indian Ryot, very eloquently com¬ 
mented that Lord Cornwallis, 

by a stroke of his pen reduced the vast mass of the 
people of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, from their position 
of allodial proprietors to that of mere tenants-at-will; thus, 
he handed them over in the gross to the tender mercies 
of a few cruel and rapacious zamindars; thus, he raised 
the monument of terrible British injustice which has spread 
ruin and desolation throughout the land and which, if not 
demolished, will, at no distant future, reduce the state 
itself to bankruptcy." 

This step was in complete violation of the whole establish¬ 
ed tradition in India, and was clearly against the interests 
of millions of cultivators in these provinces. The reasons for 
it are buried deep in what R. H. Tawney called “the dust in 
the forgotten lumber-rooms” of history. ** However, to ar¬ 
rive at a clearer understanding of the present, it is important 
to disturb the long-settled layers of this dust. 

Lord Cornwallis himself declared in one of his circulars 
dated September 18, 1789 and quoted by M. Kovalevsky in 

* Cited by Abhay Charan Bas, The Indian Ryot, X*nd Tax, Permanent 
Settlement and the Famine, (Calcutta. 1881). pp.13 f. t am indebted to Dr. 
D. Thomer far having drawn my attention to this book; 

• Ibid* p. 34. ■■■ >•' *■ 

» H. H. Tawney. BeUfion and the Rise of Capitalism, Pelican Series, {New 
York, 1947), p. 11. • ■ 1 1 ? 
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his hitherto untranslated scholarly work, Obschhrmoye Zyem- 
levlddyenie: Prichini, Khod i Posted'stviya evo Razlozyeniya: 

I am fully convinced that the zamindars have the most 
unquestionable proprietorship of the land.... I am also 
convinced that even if they did not have the right to the 
proprietorship of the soil, the well-being of the society 
would compel us to acknowledge it in them. I do not even 
consider it necessary to pass a judgment on the grounds of 
their claims to the proprietorship of the soil. “ 

Clearly Lord Cornwallis was little interested in the pure¬ 
ly legal side of the question. It is not difficult to see what 
“society” he had in mind when he spoke of its “well-being” 
compelling him to take such a step. Obviously, it could not 
have been the cultivators of the soil, who constituted the 
overwhelming majority of the population of these provinces 
and whom he so rudely dispossessed of their lands. 

In his letter to the Court of Directors, Lord Cornwallis 
wrote on August 2,1789: 

Independent of all other considerations, I can assure 
you that it will be of the utmost importance for promoting 
the solid interests of the company, that the principal land¬ 
holders and traders in the interior parts of the country 
should be restored to such circumstances as to enable them 

to support their families with decency-that a regular 

gradation of ranks may be supported, which is nowhere 
more necessary than in this country for preserving order. “ 


“ Cited by Maxim Kovalyevsky In his Obichinnoye Zyemlevladyenie: Pri- 
chini, Khod 1 Posled*stviya evo Razlozyeniya, (Communal Landholding: The 
Causes, Course and the Results of its Disintegration), (Moscow, 1879), pp. 
161 f. It is a pity that this extremely important and scholarly work of M. 
Kovalevsky has not been translated in any other language. Chapter VIX» 
“British Agrarian Policy In Bast India and its Effects on the Disintegration 
of Communal Landholding among the Indians/* is one of the very few ac¬ 
counts which shows in bold relief the role of British land policies in India. 
In it, he very correctly pointed to their future effects. All quotations cited 
from this book are translated by me from Russian into. English.. I am in¬ 
debted to Dr. D. T. Thoraer for having drawn my attention to this book, 
and to Dr. L. Lisker for his generous help in translating it from, the original. 

' * A. B. Keith (ed.). Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy, (Oxford 
University Press, 1992), I, 159. (italics mine.). 

Similar statements were made by many other British officials. Kovalvesky 
quotes Colebrooke. one of the famous representatives of the British admintstra-' 
tion, as Stating in his sketch crtagzicuiture in Bengal ta . 1904 : 

“In the Interests of the continuance of our supremacy in India, lt 1st 
important in the highest degree for the government to make use of the 
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Thus, by the force and the authority of the British Gavernz, 
ment in India, millions of cultivators in the three big provin¬ 
ces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were transformed, almost 
overnight, from peasant proprietors into tenants-at*will. In 
the whole history of mankind, ancient or modem, one would 
look in vain for a parallel to this classic example wherein so 
many were sacrificed in such a short time so that a few may 
prosper and rule. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company, how¬ 
ever, had stated that the purpose of such permanent land set¬ 
tlement was not to give a “blank charter” to the landlords to 
exploit and oppress the cultivators. They reserved the rights 
of making “all such regulations as may be necessary to pre¬ 
vent the raiyats being improperly disturbed in their posses¬ 
sion or loaded with unwarrantable exactions.” ” The man¬ 
ner in which these rights were actually used vividly illu¬ 
minates the operation of the British land policies in India. 

In 1797, Lord Wellesly passed the Distraint Act, which 
is now notorious as the Huftum (YII) Act. By it, the culti¬ 
vators were “rendered liable to personal arrest and imprison¬ 
ment—their doors to be forced open by the police, their houses 
entered in search of distrainable property; in the event of their 
being endamaged by the decision passed after the issue of 
summary process, they could obtain redress only by institu¬ 
ting a civil action.” * In a few years, the courts were filled 
with such civil suits. To close such a half-open door of justice 
and redress, the Government enacted Regulation V of 1812, 
known as the Panjam. It provided that “if any ryot should 
want only, and without due cause, to summon, or cause to be 
summoned, before the courts of justice, the chief or the sub¬ 
ordinate officers of the zamindars employed in collecting the 
rents, as witnesses, he should be liable to an action for damages 
for costs; and that all ryots, who should prefer litigious or 
groundless ctjmplaints against the zamindar should be punish- 

class of large landed proprietors—the Zamindars—whole influence is wide 

and immutable/* M. Kovalyevsky, op. cit., p, 182. 

I^ord William Bentindc admitted in 1B29 that though the Permanent 
Settlement was a failure in many other essentials, it “has this great ad¬ 
vantage, at least, of having created a vast body of rich landed praprietong 
deeply interested in the continuance of the British dominion and having 
complete command over the masses/* A. B. Keith (ed.), op* elt., I, 216 

* Quoted by Adsul Huque in his Man behind the Plough, (Calcutta, 1908s), 

p. 226. 

* Abbay Charan Das, op. elt* pp. 32 f 
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€Sd by fine and Imprisonment.” “ These are, indeed, strange 
tfajte df “protecting” the cultivators! 

After the introduction of this type of Permanent Settle¬ 
ment in 1793, old controversies flared up again when there 
arose the question of its extension to the other parts of India. 
Holt Mackenzie’s influential Minute of 1819 forcefully brought 
but the facts about the existence of the joint village system 
in northern India. ” Similarly, the voluminous evidence fur¬ 
nished by Captain Read and Thomas Munro revealed the exis¬ 
tence of the raiyatwari village with individual holdings of 
land in south, central, and southwest India. As a result of 
these controversies and the possibility of raising the land reve¬ 
nue by abandoning the system of permanently fixed land 
revenue settlement, the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company declared themselves against the further extension of 
the system of Permanent Zamindari Settlement to other parts 
of India." The policy of extending the zamindari system, 
creating large landed proprietors was abandoned in favour 
of the raiyatwari settlement in south, central, and southwest 
India and the mahalwari or the joint-village settlement in 
north and northwest India. 

The raiyatwari settlement was first introduced on a small 
scale in the districts of Baramahal in Madras by Captain Read 
and Thomas Munro in 1792; later, it was gradually extended 
to other parts of Madras and Bombay. Under this system, 
the government disregarded the village communities and dealt 
directly with the individual plots and their holders. However, 
the government did not completely or formally renounce its 
own proprietory rights in the soil and confer it . on the indivi¬ 
dual cultivator. In Madras, the question of the cultivator’s 
title to land was left undefined by law, “though juridical de¬ 
cision has left no doubt that he has practically the proprietory 
enjoyment of his holding.” “ In Bombay, the holder , of the 
land was, by express legislation, declared to be the “occupant” 
and his title to land to be inheritable, transferable, and other¬ 
wise alienable without the sanction of the government. How¬ 
ever, it was made subject to forfeiture, if the cultivator failed 
to pay the fixed demands of the government as they fell due. “ 

V 

* Ibid. 

» Baden-Powell, Tht I n d i a n Village Community* p. 432. 

» R. c. Dutt, India in the Victorian Age, p. 94. , 

cl Baden-Powell The Indian Village Community, p. 428 

m Baden-Powell. The Land Systems of British India, tit, 128 ft, 269. 403. 498. 
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In contrast to the attempts at creating. large. landlords, on 
the British model in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, the rsdyatwari 
system was an attempt to give some recognitiontothe several¬ 
ty form of village tenure and to create peasant “proprietprs” 
on the French and the Belgian model. In a sense, as Kovalev¬ 
sky has pointed out, the term “raiyatwari” is a misnomer. • 
Under the raiyatwari system, the government entered into 
an agreement, not with any particular raiyat, that is the pro¬ 
prietor, but with the present holder of the particular plot; the 
plot was assessed a certain sum of money to be paid to the 
government and whoever happened to be the present holder 
of that plot was required to pay the assessment. The proper 
name for the system should be, therefore, not raiyatwari, 
but “fieldwari” or “khetwari.” In this system, it is not the 
peasant who holds the plot, but rather the glot that “holds” 
the peasant. 

The first settlement law (Regulation VII of 1822) for the 
North-Western Provinces (modern United Provinces) rather 
vaguely recognized the joint body of the village co-sharers, 
generally the village elders, as the proprietor of the entire 
village lands, arable and waste together. “ Regulation IX of 
1833, however, was more specific in recognizing the joint 
village form." It was first applied to Agra and later extended 
to the Punjab. There were variations in the details of the 
provisions of the laws regarding this system of land settle¬ 
ment, which has come to be known as the mahalwari system. 
In Agra, though the responsibility for the payment of the re¬ 
venue was collective, any section of the village or a co-sharer 
could demand a separate individual revenue liability. Where¬ 
as, in the Punjab the liability for paying the revenue was re¬ 
cognized as joint as well as several, and the share of the re¬ 
venue of each of the cultivators could be recovered by the 
government separately. Notwithstanding these variations in 
the mode of paying or recovering revenue, the chief feature 
of the mahalwari settlement was the recognition of the village 
or the estate (mahal, hence the name) as a unit in itself, and 
the ownership of the soil as joint or co mmunal. 

Under both the raiyatwari and the mahalwari systems, 
the individual cultivator or the co-sharers of the mahal or the 

■ Kovalevsky, op. cit* p. 108'. 

M Baden-Powell, The Indian Vlllafe Community, p. 420. 

* R. C. Butt, India In the Victorian Age, p. 34. 
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•estate were required to pay in cash the assessed revenue to 
the government. In case of failure to carry out this obligation 
in time, the government forfeited the plots and sold them in 
'public auction. 

Under these three systems of land settlement, the ancient 
institution of the village community was sidetracked. In the 
zamindari system, it was not even taken into consideration; 
the raiyatwari system neglected it and dealt with each separate 
plot and its holder; whereas in the mahalwari system, though 
it was the declared intention of the government to recognize 
the village communities, the tardiness with which this was 
carried out, the innumerable variations in the system made 
by the local settlement officers, the way in which even the 
separate holders were given the rights of insisting on paying 
the revenue separately, the manner in which the government 
officers auctioned the plots belonging to the defaulting mem¬ 
bers of the commune to persons residing outside the commune 
which, in turn, weakened its internal solidity (which was based 
■on the members’ kinship and long stay together)—all these 
factors, their total effect, struck at the very toots of the solidity 
•of the commune and led to its eventual disintegration." 

The results of the British land settlements in India were 
brilliantly summarised by Karl Marx in his trenchant words, 
•thus: 

If any nation’s history, then it is the history of the 
English management of India which is a string of unsuccess¬ 
ful and really absurd (and in practice infamous) experiments 
in economics. In Bengal they created a caricature of Eng¬ 
lish landed property on a large scale; in southern India, 
.a caricature of small allotment property; in the North-West, 
they transformed to the utmost of their ability the Indian 
commune with common ownership of the soil into a cari¬ 
cature of itself.* • . 

* For details, see Kovalevsky, op. cfc, pp. 174-81. 

* Karl Marx, Capital, Charles H. Kerr and Co., (Chicago, 1909), m, 393-3 n. 
-A recent review article by Kochar’yants, a Russian historian, in Bolshevik, 
' (January, 1947), mentions on p. 63 that among other sources on which Marx 
relied for his study of the village communities and Land Settlements in India 

'were also his copious notes from Kovalevsky’s book cited above!. The review 
•article was about a work by Mane published in Moscow in 1947, entitled: 
Kron oleg lche s k le Viptskl po Istori Uadi, (Choronoligical Extracts on the 
History of India). For a similar statement by Sir Charles Wood, the Secretary 
of State for India and the grandfather of Lord Halifax, see A B. Keith, 
•Op. eftt, H, 9-6. 
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It was, thus, under the auspices of the government itself 
and of the direct interference of its power in India that the 
age-old institution of the village community was consigned 
to the graveyard. In this context, in this social milieu, the 
Indian peasantry, basic pillar of pre-British society in India, 
was confronted with the great economic and social transfor¬ 
mation of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. What hap¬ 
pened to the peasantry under the impact of this transforma¬ 
tion is discussed in the following section. 

V. The Disintegration of the Peasantry 

In the traditional village communities the peasant was 
always assured of the holding of his land. Famines, floods, 
wars, epidemics, or any other calamities may have intervened 
and, for the time being, may have made cultivation difficult 
or even impossible. But when they passed away, as in time 
they surely did, the peasant was back again at work on his 
soil. In prosperity as well as in adversity, the members of the 
communes shared their joys and sorrows. As Kovalyevsky 
expressed it: 

A hurricane might destroy their crops, or famines 
and epidemics might reduce the numbers of the population; 
but, under all the circumstances, the fields remained theirs. 
Calamities would pass over, and they would start working 
again with the same zeal. In the misfortune, each member 
could solidly count on the assistance of his relatives and 
neighbours, who would rescue him from any difficulties 
whatever. * 

Prior to the land settlements of the British, under the 
raiyatwari as well as the joint form of village organization, 
cultivator’s land as such had hardly any market value. As a 
general rule, it was never sold. Because of its relatively little 
market value, it did not form an adequate security for obtain¬ 
ing credit. Hence, mortgaging land was also out Of the ques¬ 
tion. The Royal Commission on Agriculture observed in this 
connection that “in earlier times, land had been practically 
unsaleable.” Its Report further quoted a remark made by . a 
special government officer in connection with a famine in 1337- 
38: “their land was totally valueless uriless they cultivated 

" Kovalevsky, op. ett, p. 179. 
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it; it had no market price for no one would buy it or make 
advances upon it as security, so that their only recourse was 
to become paupers or to perish.” * Even under the raiyatwari 
form with separate holdings for each cultivator, “in the Dak- 
khan and the South, the raiyat was not allowed to sell his 
land; indeed, it may be questioned whether as a rule it had 
any market value.” * Thus, land was an asset only so long 
as it was cultivated, that is, used for the purposes of actual 
production. Thus, an assured holding of land to each cultiva¬ 
tor formed the sustaining bed-rock of the village communities. 

With the land settlements of the British, the cultivator 
was made responsible for the payment of land revenue to the 
government in cash. In the case of his failure to pay the re¬ 
venue promptly, his land was liable to be forfeited and auc¬ 
tioned by the government for the recovery of arrears. The 
cultivator who had lived in a world of self-sufficient communes 
was suddenly called upon to pay in cash a fixed, unalterable 
sum of land revenue to the government. He had hardly- 
handled any sum of money before. He had not been poor as far 
as the satisfaction of his daily wants were concerned; but 
coins and money he had rarely handled. As Colonel Sykes 
remarked about the conditions of the people eighty to a hund¬ 
red miles inland from Bombay: 

There is no doubt, however, that the poverty complained 
of is not the poverty of want: every cultivator has a super¬ 
fluity of mere requisites for the support of animal life. This 
poverty is pecuniary poverty, and it bears heavily on him 
in the relation in which he stands to the government and 
his creditors. He cannot convert a superfluity of grain into 
money to pay his taxes to the former, nor to fulfil even in 
part his engagements to the latter . a 

Similarly, S. S. Thorbum of the Bengal Civil Service in 

• Report of the Royal Contortarina on AjTieultare, p. 8. 

* B&den-PoweU, The Endian Village Community, p. 484; also R. D„ Choksey.. 
Economic History of the Bombay Deccan and Karnataka (Poona. 1945). p. 187. 

. * r JT. Chapman In his Notes to the Draft Prospectus of the Great Indian 
itailway, in October. 1844. Railway Home Correspondence. Series A. I. part I. 
Chapmatt based his ease on this point, his case for the development of roads 
and railways in India. He concluded: “A clearer case of poverty arising 
from want of roads and of a country ready to spring into prosperity on the 
making of them cannot exist." Cited by D. Thbrner, Divestment In Empire* 
(Philadelphia! 1949). Chapter I, n 9. 
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Ilia excellent work, Musalmans and the Moneylenders in the 
Punjab, stated: 

For a hundred generations, he (the cultivator) had pas¬ 
tured his cattle, sowed and reaped his scanty crops, and 
paid as little of it as he could to the government of the day 
... Such terms as ‘individual rights,’ ‘property,’ ‘the pur- 
•chasing power of money,’ ‘credit,’ ‘attachment and sale* 
were incomprehensibly meaningless to him. In one day, 
the old order passed away and gave place to a new one, 
which imposed on this unsophisticated Punjabi a responsi¬ 
bility to which he was unequal, in that he who had never 
handled coin in his life before was required to pay to his 
.government twice a year a fixed sum of money—crop or no 
crop. “ 

A fixed obligation to pay government dues in cash was 
Imposed on these Indian cultivators who had rarely handled 
any cash before. Moreover, their lands were now made trans¬ 
ferable. It was in this context that a new class, a ^lagg of 
moneylenders, rose to prominence in Indian rural society. It 
is relevant to cite here in full Thorbum’s very cogent remarks 
on this question. He Observed in 1884 in the above-cited work: 

Without doubt a grave error was made in suddenly sub¬ 
stituting for an elastic kind of assessment a fixed cash 
assessment.. .Although this mistake originated a good deal 
•of the existing peasant indebtedness, no disastrous con¬ 
sequences would have ensued had we not also at the same 
time converted collective into individual ownership of land, 
plus the right to alienate it at pleasure. ..It is difficult for 
tis. now to realize the revolution effected in the statusdnd 
the relations of peasants and shopkeepers by Ithesel inno¬ 
vations .Until then, the proprietory unit had been the 

tribe or the community collectively, individual rights in 
the'land being restricted to the plot each member actually 
cultivated. Alienation of a cultivating right, unless approv¬ 
ed by the whole body of shareholders* was impossible; 
his borrowing powers were limited to a few rupees, recover¬ 
able only at harvest time; his Bunidh Ishopkeeper 1 was 
merely his humble servant and accountant; he himaoif 

“ S. S. Thorburn, Muulnuuu and the Moneylender! la the Punjab, (London 
1884), pp. 48-90. 
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in worldly wisdom was as ignorant as a wild beast... .To 
his surprise and delight he found that his formerly petty 
borrowing powers were now practically unlimited, his 
Buniah being ready to accommodate him to any extent 
If, in his newly-discovered freedom, he was reckless and 
improvident, the blame was not his, but that of his rulers. “ 

The fixed and unalterable cash revenue demands of the 
government compelled the cultivators to seek cash loans from 
the shopkeepers on the security of their lands. The govern¬ 
ment not only provided the basis of such credit by making 
land transferable, but went further by placing the whole 
authority of its legal system behind the moneylenders to help 
them recover their loans by a forced transfer of the cultivator's 
lands. This was in sharp contrast with the practice of the 
pre-British governments in India, which always showed an 
“apathy* towards any transfer of land. Furthermore, there 
was no legal machinery under those governments by which 
a creditor could acquire the movable or immovable property 
of his debtors. 44 The functioning village communities also 
saw to it that no such transfer took place. The “justice” of the 
British laws, however, was solidly placed behind the money¬ 
lenders. 

The Revenue Commissioner for the Bombay Presidency, 
in his Report for 1858, cited the remarks of Mr. Tytler, the 
Collector of Ahmadnagar, “who was well-known as an earnest 
and competent officer.” Mr. Tytler stated that, 

the aid given by law to the moneylenders and borrowers 
is all on the side of the former; the latter have no protection 
whatever. They should have all; the former require 
none, being well able to take care of themselves. I believe 
that nine-tenths of the disturbances in India are attribut¬ 
able to this source... .The aid given by our courts is all 
on the side of the Marwari (moneylender) who alone knows 

« Thorbum, Ibid* italics mine. 

44 Choksey, op* ctt, p. 287; also F. J. Thomas, “Agrarian Situation in 
India,” International Labour Review, October, 1844, p. 463* 

Captain (later Sir) G. Wingate, the Revenue Survey Commissioner of 
Bombay, pointed but in his Report for 1868 that “under our predecessors— 
•the Mahrattas—a creditor. It may almost be said, had no legal means of en¬ 
forcing payment from his debtor at all. There was.. .no court of civil justice 
....Creditors and debtors were, in fact left to settle their claims, as best 
they might with little or no assistance, in most in s t a nc es, from public authori¬ 
ties. 0 Cited by Thorbum, op. cit., pp. 58 f. 
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how to turn that aid to his own advantage. The position 
of the litigants is not, therefore, simply of debtor and credi¬ 
tor; it is the fraudulent Marwari backed by civil courts ver¬ 
sus the helpless ryot signing any bond without even a true 
knowledge of its contents and powerless to oppose any dec¬ 
ree that may be passed-It is the law which is at fault 

in assuming creditor and debtor in this country to be equal, 
while they are rather in the position of a master and slave 

.Even the passive society of the East cannot bear so 

great a burden without making from time to time convul¬ 
sive efforts to shake it off. These efforts must increase in 
frequency and strength." 

The Revenue Commissioner of Bombay in his Report for 
1858 cited a case in which a man borrowed four maunds of 
‘jowari’ valued at Rs. 6. Two or three bonds followed, and in 
sixteen months, the borrower was sued for Rs. 72, which the 
lender received with costs. “The adjudicating authorities con¬ 
sidered the thing iniquitous, but there was a bond, and this 
covered all such iniquity.’* The Commissioner added that 
“thousands of such cases could be collected. Every division 
and almost every village teems with them.” * 

Even the slow-moving machinery of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment was forced to admit in an official resolution: 

His Lordship in Council entertains no doubt of the fact 
that the labouring classes of the native community suffer 
enormous injustice from the want of protection by law 
from the extortionate practice of the moneylenders. He 
believes that our civil courts have become hateful to the 
masses of our Indian subjects from being made the instru¬ 
ments of almost incredible rapacity of usurious capitalists. 
Nothing can be more calculated to give rise to widespread 
discontent and dissatisfaction against the British Govern¬ 
ment than the practical working of the present law. *■ 

The matter was then referred to the legislative council, 
but, as Mr. Thorbum savagely remarked about the delibera¬ 
tions of the Council: “Naturally, the Legislative Council, 
being scholarly men and only accustomed to study the ryots 
from the windows of palatial offices in Bombay and Poona,* 

« Cited by Thorburn, op* cit., pp. 63 f. 

* Ibid., p. 63. 

47 Ibid., pp. 63 f. 
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let the matter drop.” “ The Revenue Commissioner of the 
Northern Division brought it up again in his Report for the 
year 1870 and reminded the government “that the Santhal 
rebellion arose out of the things precisely similar to that now 
existing in the west of Khandesh, and that though no in¬ 
dications of an approaching outbreak may have presented 
themselves here, neither did the Santhals give a word of warn¬ 
ing before they burst over the plains of Beerbhum with an 
army of thirty thousand strong, to avenge themselves on the 
usurers who had robbed and enslaved them under the tacit 
sanction of law.” “ 

But the warnings of a few worldly wise could not move 
the British administrators from their masterly inactivity in 
protecting the cultivators. 

Some of them even went so far as to suggest that the 
prime cause of the peasant’s indebtedness was his extravagant 
and reckless expenditure after marriage and such other social 
ceremonies; others, less jealous of the farmer’s “indulgence,” 
attributed it to his inefficiency and laziness. The Deccan 
Riots’ Commission of 1876, however, exploded these myths in 
their Report. They pointed out that such “expenditure by 
itself rarely appears as a nucleus of his indebtendness... .The 
constantly recurring small items of debt for food and other 
necessaries, for seeds, for bullocks, for the government, do 
more to swell the indebtedness of the ryot than an occasional 
marriage.” " The Indian Famine Commission of 1901, under 
the able chairmanship of A. P. McDonnell, .was even more 
categorical in admitting that the heavy revenue demands of 
the government constituted the real cause of the cultivator’s 
indebtedness. They pointed out that while the government 
did nothing, 

the cultivators sank deeper into debt, and their pro¬ 
perty began to pass out of their hands. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that the conditions on which, under the revenue 
system, the cultivators held their lands, helped to bring 
this result about. The rigidity of the revenue system for¬ 
ced them into debt, while the valuable property (land) 
which they held made it easy to borrow. “ 


« Ibid., p. 64. 

* Ibid. 

“ Quoted by Chokaey, op. dt„ p. 187 
“ Beyort at the gotten rtmtm Comnintea, (1381), p. 107. 
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Many more statements, from official sources can be easily 
added to this sordid account already overburdened with cita¬ 
tions. The frankness which was-part of the official state¬ 
ments and reports during the nineteenth century, began to 
disappear slowly during the twentieth century which wit¬ 
nessed the wider spread of political consciousness among dif¬ 
ferent strata of the Indian population. The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee, from the special surveys conducted for 
it by different Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees, came 
to the conclusion in 1931 that the picture of the peasant’s in¬ 
debtedness as a result of his “extravagant expenditure upon 
marriage and domestic ceremonies — is overdrawn.” " 

It may be added here that a fortunate few who sturdily 
refused to get into debt under normal conditions, found it im¬ 
possible to do so in times of famine. As long as the village 
communes were actively functioning, a system of mutual assis¬ 
tance made it possible for all to hang together under whatever 
circumstances. Under them, ‘each for all, and all for each’ 
was an integral part of their existence. Now, the times were 
changed, so that ‘each for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost’ became the order of the day. Famines were by 
no means infrequent. Within a period of a hundred and 
thirty years of British rule in India, there were twenty-two 
officially declared famines, or one every six years. ■ Of the 
‘unofficial’ famines, there is hardly any count, for a f amine 
could not be a famine unless so sanctioned by the British 
government. Famines in India, remarked Leland Jenks, “is 
a phenomenon that, at the best, the apologists for British rule 
must take considerable space to explain away.” " Apart 
from the frequency of the famines, their intensity was even 
more striking. The cultivators had little resources to re¬ 
sist these calamities, when their last reserves were sapped 
away by excessive land taxes imposd by a callous government 
and by extortions of the moneylenders. * The frequency and 
the intensity of these famines is itself an eloquent commentary 
on the British rule in India. 

Another important factor contributed to the peasants’ in¬ 
debtedness. The very economic basis of village self-sufficiency 

» Report of the Indies Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 183L p. 58 
x R. C. Dutt, Famines and Land Assessments In India, (London, 1900), p. 1. 
x Leland Jenks. op. cit.. p 829. 

* B. C. Dutt, Famines pad Land A sses s men ts In Dam, p, If. > 
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^ras rapidly changing. With the decline of the importance of 
oottage industries, the cultivators had no alternative but to 
buy non-agricultural products from the market. For this, 
they needed money. Similarly, the government taxes had 
to be paid in cash. These monetary needs of the cultivators 
compelled them to grow more commercial crops. The ex¬ 
panding export market for such crops, especially, cotton, jute, 
and oil-seeds, provided an additional incentive. The further 
the development of the commercial crop*, the deeper the pene¬ 
tration of a money economy in the countryside. The develop¬ 
ment of the means of transportation and with them, of internal 
trade, aided this process by facilitating the regional specializa¬ 
tion of crops, so that even purely food crops ceased to be of 
a non-commercial nature. The result was a rapid decline 
in the self-sufficient village economy. The age-old isolation 
of the Indian villages began to give way to growing inter¬ 
dependence. The value of the crops of the cultivators began 
to be determined, not merely in terms of the physical quantity 
of the goods produced, but also in terms of the total price 
which these products would fetch in the market. 

With this, Indian agriculture entered “the orbit of world 
prices.” As Dr. Vera Anstey expressed it: “Local and seasonal 
price fluctuations have... .been greatly reduced but at the 
expense of increasing dependence upon world price trends and 
the trade cycle.” " The cultivator was faced not only with 
the uncertainties of nature but also with those of the world 
market. Even if nature were bountiful and his crops plenti¬ 
ful, a sharp decline in the prices of his produce would create an 
economic crisis for him. Before this time, cultivation was 
largely a gamble on rain; now it became a gamble on rain and 
world prices. For the failure of rains, he could at least pray 
to heaven and blame himself for some misdeeds in his past; 
but, even his religion offered him no solace for the unruly 
movements of prices. He came in contact with the world 
market through the agency of his grain-dealer and trader, 
who, in this unique set-up, happened to be the moneylender 
too.; The moneylender thus obtained a highly strategic 
position from which he could take advantage of the 
peasant’s twin uncertainties, natural and commercial. 

.All these factors reflected themselves inavast increase hi 
agrarian indebtedness. The Deccan Riots Commission found 

" Vera Anatey, in Modem India and the Wert, (London, 1M1 ), & 1*0 
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that about onc-third of the occupants of government land * 8 
were embarrassed with debts. That was ixi 1876." The Indian 
Famine Commission of 1901, however, found that four-fifthB 
of the cultivators in the Bombay Presidency were indebted. ** 
For the first four decades of the twentieth century, we have 
some estimates of such indebtedness for the whole of inrifo 
(See Table 5.) 

From 1911 to 1938, that is within twenty-seven years, the 
total rural debt in British India increased from 3 billion rupees 
to 18 billion rupees, that is, six times. These are staggering 
figures. In them is condensed the cruel story of the cultiva¬ 
tor’s fate in India. 


TABLE 5* 

Amount of the Total Rural Debt in British India 


Year 

Amount in 
Millions of Rupees 

Estimated by 

1911 

3,000 .... 

Sir Edward M’Clagan 

1924 

6,000 

Sir M. L. Darling 

1930 

9,000 

Indian Central Banking 



Enquiry Committee 

1935 

12,000 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee 

1938 

18,000 

Mr. E V. S. Maniam 


* From The Indian Rural Problem by Nanavati and Anjaria, p. 32. 


It may now be asked: What were the implications of this 
tremendous rise in the debt of the rural population? The cul¬ 
tivators secured these advances fromdthe moneylenders by 
mortgaging their lands. If they failed to repay their loans 
with interest, they were forced to transfer titles to their lands 
either by means of a voluntary transfer thereof or a forced 
transfer through the civil courts. As the cases of repayment 
of the loans by the cultivators were rather unusual, mortage 
of land meant virtual transfer of their lands into the hands of 
the moneylenders. The Deccan Riots Commission of 1876 noted 
that “the instances of redemption of mortgage are almost un¬ 
known; a mortgage is equivalent to a transfer of the ryot’s 

n Quoted In the Report of the Indian Famine Commlasion of 1001, p. 10& 

v ...... 
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title.” * In his evidence to- the-Indian Famine Commission 
of 1901, the Chief Secretary of the Bombay Government stated 
that twenty-eight percent of the land in the Broach district, 
had passed into the hands of the moneylenders. On the basis 
of other additional evidence, the Famine Commission of 1901 
concluded that at least one-fourth of the cultivators of the 
Bombay Presidency had lost possession of their lands. “ The 
Reports of the Bombay Land Revenue Administration for the 
years 1926-27 and 1936-37 also indicated that within these 
ten years, five million acres or more than twenty percent of 
the total land held by the cultivators passed into the hands 
of the moneylenders. The number of the actual cultivating 
owners declined from 1,930,000 to 1,761,000 or by about nine 
percent. a 

An official investigation conducted in Hyderabad State in 
1929-30 disclosed that in the Aurangabad district, “nearly 30 
percent of the total cultivated area has left the hands of the 
families, which originally possessed it during the last 25 
years.” ** It was warned that “more serious still, the rate of 
dispossession is on the increase. Out of 289 cases of land 
transfers, only 31 occurred more than 15 years ago, 61 took 
place between ten and fifteen years ago and 80 between 5 and 
10 years ago, and no fewer than 115 took place in the last five 
years.” Out of total land so transferred, nearly half was being 
cultivated by the original occupants on tenancy terms which 
-“were usually harsh.” “ In the Raichur district, only ten per¬ 
cent of the area so transferred was cultivated by the ex-occu¬ 
pants; in Warangal, however, “the expropriated rarely con¬ 
tinues on the land (except in Ammapalam).” ** 

Mr. Bal Kishan, the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
in Ajmer-Merwara stated in his evidence to the Royal Com- 
missiori on Agriculture that about ninety-five percent of the 
cultivators in Merwara and eighty to eighty-five percent in 
Ajmer were “heavily involved in debt.” * Consequently, “more 
than half the agricultural land has permanently passed into 

• Report of the Deccan Riots Commission, paragraphs 70, 77. 

“ Report of the Famine Commission of 1901, p. 108. 

« From a table cited by Nanavati and Anjarla, op. cit* p. 84. 

• S. Kesava Iyengar, op. cit* I. vi. 

«ibid. 

•* ibid* p. lb. 

• Royal Comdnion on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, I, part 20, 74. 
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the hands of the moneylenders and a very great proportion ef 
the land still with the agriculturists is mortgaged.” ® 

Mr. Hari Har Dayal, on the basis of his survey of the Unao 
district in the United Provinces, concluded: “The agricultural 
labourers of to-day are mostly the descendants of the original 
proprietors of the soil.” ” 

In his letter of February 3, 1893, A. Rogers, a member 
of the Indian Civil Service and of the Bombay Legislative 
Council from 1872 to 1877, stated that within the course of 
ten years from 1879-80 to 1889-90, the titles to 1,963,364 acres 
of land held by 840,713 cultivators were sold in auction by the 
government for the collection of land revenue. Besides the 
land, personal property of the value of Rs. 2,965,081, belonging 
to these cultivators, was also sold for the recovery of the 
arrears of land revenue. “ Thus, it was not the moneylender 
alone who was active in forcibly dispossessing the cultivators 
of their titles to land. The government of the country itself 
had become an active agency in executing such transfers in 
forced public auctions. Such a role of the government was 
trenchantly condemned by Sir John Strachey in his remarks 
regarding the United Provinces in 1859. He stated that “the 
origin of the debts which lead to these frequent transfers of 
property is, in the great majority of the cases, the pressure 
of our revenue system.... Collectors and their subordinates 
have far too much become mere machines for grinding revenue 
out of the people.” “ 

In the Punjab alone, a million acres of land were mort¬ 
gaged by 1874; the figures went up to four million acres by 
1891. 70 The figures of acreage under mortgage, however, do not 
give any exact idea of the extent to which the land passed from 
the cultivators to the moneylenders, for old mortgages went on 
being foreclosed, and new ones were made. These figures 
disclose only the area that was not still foreclosed, but was 
under mortgage and therefore, on the way to such foreclosure. 
According to the Report of the Land Revenue Administration 
of the Punjab for the year 1938-39, the area of mortgaged lands 

66 mid. 

07 Hart Dayal, '/Agricultural Labourers: Inquiry into their Conditions 
in the Unao District," in Fields and Farmers in Oudfc, ed. by ftaHhaigawiai 
Mukerjee (Calcutta, 1929), p. 232. 

*® Cited by R. C. Dutt, Famines and Land Assessments, App., p. 219. 

* Thorbum, op cit., pp. 66 1. 

» Nanavati and Anjaria, Op. ctt., p^ 3C 
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Increased from a quinquennial averageofl89,810acres in 
1902-06 to 327,835 acres in 1932-36. n 

These are but sample indications of the fact that peasant 
proprietors in India were being expropriated by the money¬ 
lenders who were backed by . the entire legal and political 
machinery of the state. The expropriated proprietors became 
tenants-at-will and finally agricultural labourers. As Professor 
Cradgil concluded: “The large class of agricultural labourers in 
India was being recruited from the class of tenants-at-will.” ” 
The former owners of land, unprotected by the government, 
found themselves at the mercy of the moneylenders, under the 
pressure of heavy government revenue demands, natural Un¬ 
certainties and commercial price fluctuations. Aided by this 
‘unholy trinity,’ and protected by the government, the money¬ 
lenders, who were but former humble servants of the village 
communities, began to play a significant role in the changed 
context of Indian agrarian society in the nineteenth century. 
As Mr. Campbell, the famous author of Modem India, who 
was a revenue Collector of the Azimgarh district in the Bena¬ 
res Division, expressed in his letter of November 29, 1854: “In 
no other country can the rights of land be transferred from 
one hand to another with such ease as in India. All landed 
property is subject to foreclosure and sale by public auction. 
It is neither protected from such foreclosure or auction as is 
the case in many other countries, nor are there any laws re¬ 
gulating its alienation by its owners, nor are there any logat 
provisions granting the inheritors the rights of repurchase of 
their ancestral lands.” ™ 

Thus, on the one hand, the lands of the unprotected pro¬ 
prietors began to be concentrated in the hands of a few money¬ 
lenders, whom Max Weber aptly termed “virtuosos in un¬ 
scrupulous profiteering,” " and, on the other hand, the large 
masses of the peasantry began to roll down the social ladder 
first as tenants-at-will and then as agricultural labourers. In 
this historical process the political influence and the power of 
the British government played a major role, as the protagonist 

n Ibid., p. 205; far sales of land in the Punjab before 1874, see P. Filial, 
Economic Conditions In India, (London, 1925), p. 122. 

n Gadgil, op. cit»t p. 159; for further details on this point, see infra, 
Chapter VII. 

» Selections from the Records of the Government, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, IV. Cited by Kovalevsky, op. cit, p. 189. 

~ h. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, (trs. and eds.), From Mar Weber, 
Essays in Sociology, (New York, 194&>, -p *18. ! ■■ • 
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of the moneylenders. Under the aegis of this government, the 
whole social fabric of the old Indian agrarian society under¬ 
went a radical transformation. 

At times the anger of the dispossessed peasants was arou¬ 
sed and they rose in rebellion. The plight of these dis¬ 
possessed peasants was well-expressed by Sir A. MacKenzie, 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, in his evi¬ 
dence before the Famine Commission of 1880. He said that 
in every district through which he passed, he was beset by 
“unfortunate men anxious to spread before him their little 
bundles of decrees many times their original loans, then sale, 
and after that, the heartbreaking hunting of camps and foot¬ 
steps of the higher officials who can do nothing but send the 
proprietor away as he came.” n In their sporadic outbursts of 
anger, the Indian peasants pounced upon the moneylenders 
and physically tore them to pieces. Like their forerunners, 
the Luddites who in a different context in England broke the 
machines as the living symbol of their ruin, the Indian pea¬ 
sants avenged themselves with the wholesale murder of the 
moneylenders as the devils incarnate who reduced them to 
hopeless desolation. 

The Santhal rebellion of 1854 was an outbreak of such 
.angered peasantry. As O’Malley, the District Gazetteer of 
the Santhal Paraganas has recorded: “When a Mahajan [credi¬ 
tor] fell into their hands, they first cut off his feet with their 
‘pharasas’ (axes) with the taunt that that was four annas in 
the rupee; then cut off his legs at ,the thigh to make up eight 
annas; then cut him in two at his waist to make Up twelve 
annas and finally took off his head to complete the sixteen 
annas, shouting' ‘pharakhti’—that is full quittance.” ™ Of 
course, the might of the sword and the fire of state was then 
displayed in full to quell the rebellion of thirty thousand insur¬ 
gents. The account of the events in Balfour’s Encyclopedia 
of India is a classic of understatement: “The insurrection was 
not suppressed without bloodshed—indeed, half their numbers 
perished.” 77 

The situation was similar at the time of the agrarian 
outbreak in the Deccan in 1874. The Bombay Government 


* Cited by Nanavati and Anjaria, op. cit, pp. 303 t. 
n O'Malley, District Gaxetter, Santhal Paraganaa, pp. 81 1.; cited by Lorenzo 
op. clt* pp. 83 1 

77 Balfour 1 ! Encyclopedia o t India, m, 387. 
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had paid no attention to the warnings of the Revenue Com- 
mission in 1870. Four years later, as Thorburn expressed 
it: “That the most docile and law-abiding agriculturists in 
India should almost within sight of Foona—the sumiher capi¬ 
tal of the Bombay Government—riotously rebel against the Jus¬ 
tice of that government’s laws—ungratefully forgetful that 
for upwards of thirty years their grievances had heen subject¬ 
ed to ‘anxious consideration’—took that government by sur¬ 
prise.” ™ During the uprising, the peasants from forty-five 
villages of the Poona district and twenty-two villages of the 
Ahmadnagar district compelled the moneylenders to surrender 
their bonds which were burnt in the open. The rebellion, it 
goes without saying, was suppressed and the ‘criminals' 
brought to justice. 

The Cambridge History of India has listed many such 
agrarian rebellions during the nineteenth century. A chain 
of Mopalah rebellions started on the West coast of India from 
1836, and within the course of the next eighteen years, twenty- 
two rebellions were recorded. ” They flared up again in 1873 
and in the course of the next seven years, five major outbreaks 
took place.* 0 There was a Rampa rebellion in the Godavari 
Hills in 1835; in 1879, another outbreak in the same region 
spread to over 5,000 square miles. “ Then, in 1865, there 
was a rebellion of the Khonds of the Ganjam Hills.** Simi¬ 
larly, the agrarian outbreaks in the Pabna and Bogra dis¬ 
tricts in 1871 shook the whole of Bengal ** Unfortunately, no 
work has been done on the history of such agrarian revolts 
in India; still, many more can be cited. The mass support 
given to the general ‘mutiny’ of 1857, especially in the United 
Provinces, largely came from such dispossessed peasants. 
When the whole armed might of the rulers was hurled against 
the revolting peasants, they, in their innocence could not 
figure out if they had fallen from the place of an earthquake 
into the mouth of a burning volcano. 

At times, on the recommendations of some commissions, 
a few laws professing to protect the cultivators were passed. 
On the recommendations of the Commission appointed to 

. ** Thorburn, dp. cit., p. 69. 

” The Cambridge History of India VI, 36. 

• Ibid., p. a68. 

« Ibid. 

• Ibid. 

• Ibid., p. MS. ’■’■ t 
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investigate the causes of the peasant rebellion in the Deccan, 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1879 was passed to 
restrict alienation of the peasants’ lands and to restrain usury. 
The results of all such legislation were aptly summarized by 
the Indian Famine Commission of 1901 in these words: 

“Commissions have sat and reported; Acts of legisla¬ 
tion have been passed and amended; executive action of 
various sorts has been taken. But of all, the result has 
been disappointment.” “ 

A few more laws were added to the statute books after 
1900. Land Alienation Acts, regulating the transfer of lands, 
were passed in the Punjab in 1901, in the Bundelkhand in 
1903, in the N.W.F.P. in 1904, and in the Central Provinces 
in 1916. All these, however, as Sir M. B. Nanavati and J. J. 
Anjaria have expressed it, “failed in their main object,” to 
prevent transfer of the cultivators’ lands. * 

Such were the actions and repercussions of this great 
social transformation in India under British rule. In one 
part, the Zamindari region, the government, by a stroke of 
the pen in 1793, reduced the former peasant proprietors to 
tenants-at-will and elevated the former tax-gatherers to the 
status of large landholders. A similar example of so rapid 
and extensive change would be hard to find anywhere in the 
whole world. In the remaining parts, while the government 
itself did not accomplish such a swift transformation, it ‘trans¬ 
ferred’ the task to the new class of moneylender-landlords; at 
the same time, however, it took care to see that they did 
their work in a favourable climate. The result was a com¬ 
plete metamorphosis of Indian agrarian society. Under the 
traditional village communities, all the members were either 
cultivating owners or engaged in domestic industries and vil¬ 
lage administration; there was neither any room, nor any need 
for the existence of a separate class of agricultural labourers. 
By 1931, however, a sharp change had taken place. More 
than one-third of the agricultural population had already sunk 
to the position of landless agricultural labourers. Of the re¬ 
maining two-thirds, most, as will be shown in chapter seven, 
were petty cultivators, small tenants-at-will, and sharecrop- 

* Report of the Famine Commission of 1901, pp. 108 f. 

* Nanavati and Anjaria, op. cit., p. 204; for a brief review of such legisla¬ 
tion, see pp. 202-18. 
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historical background 

pers. The social basis of the former agrarian society had, 
indeed, been radically changed. 

It is this transformation about which, to parody Macaulay’s 
remarks, we may say in retort: These are, indeed, prodigies 
to which the world has seen nothing similar. That in the 
course of about a hundred years, the whole social basis of 
a traditional society which had outlived so many previous 
invaders, could be so completely smashed by a handful of 
adventurers from an island in the far-off Atlantic and by a 
few of their native allies, in a country, divided from the place 
•of their birth by half the globe; that of its cultivators and 
artisans one-third could be turned into landless labourers and 
•one-half into petty cultivators, tenants-at-will and sharecrop¬ 
pers are ‘accomplishments' for which one would look in vain 
for a parallel in the whole history of mankind. Fairy teles 
could produce nothing similar. Reason is confounded; intel¬ 
ligence is benumbed. General statements about the ‘civiliz¬ 
ing role’ of the British Empire are almost meaningless, where 
flie whole is one vast exception. " 

VI. Regional Differences in the Proportion 
of Agricultural Labourers 

It was seen that the decline of domestic industries and 
the disintegration of the peasantry led to the transformation 
of the social basis of the agrarian society in India. New 
classes appeared on the scene, the moneylenders and absentee 
landlords on the one hand, and agricultural labourers and 
tenants-at-will on the other. If the historical background, 
which has already been presented, is to have meaning, it 
should also help, in some way, to indicate the underlying fac¬ 
tors for the remarkably distinct proportions in which agri¬ 
cultural labourers have been distributed in the various re¬ 
gions of India. In chapter three, it may be remembered, 
India was divided into three broad regions. 

Noting the broad differences in the proportion of agri¬ 
cultural labourers to the total agricultural population in dif¬ 
ferent parts of India, the Census Commissioner for 1911 sta¬ 
ted that the proportion, 

« This Is not to argue that the modernisation of India would be pffHMt 
without the disintegration of pre-British Indian society In India today, 
we have the distress caused by the disintegration of older forms of social 
•organization without the compensating avantages.of modernization. 
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is high both in Madras and Bombay which have few 
points in common, while Bengal, in spite of its teeming 
population, has the smallest proportion of all the main 
provinces except the Punjab. The conclusion seems to 
f be that the differences are due to social rather than econo¬ 
mic conditions, and that those provinces have most field 
labourers which contain the largest proportion of depres¬ 
sed castes." 

Thus, these regional differences in the proportion of agri¬ 
cultural labourers have been generally explained by the dif¬ 
ferences in the social composition of the population; and the 
proportion of the agricultural labourers is believed to vary 
directly with that of the depressed classes. It is extremely 
difficult to verify these proportions for the term ‘depressed 
classes’ is a loose one, not easily defined. The actual num¬ 
bers of the depressed classes and their proportion to the total 
population depends on the definition accepted. 88 The Indian 
Statutory Commission of 1930 made an attempt to give some 
idea about the numbers and the proportion of the depressed 
classes. - (See Table 6.) 

The two columns (b) and (c) in the Table are not strict¬ 
ly comparable. The proportion in the column (b) relates to 
the total population; whereas the figures in the column (c) 
relate only to the agricultural working population. Since 
urban population is not very large in India, these figures 
may be used as broad indicators. We find that the propor¬ 
tion of the depressed classes is highest in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and lowest in Bombay. The proportion of the agri¬ 
cultural labourers, however, is highest, not in the' United 
Provinces, but in Bombay; whereas in the United Provinces, 
though the proportion of the depressed classes to the total 
population is the highest, that of the agricultural labourers 
is the lowest, if the Punjab is excepted. It should be clear 
that, if anything, there is more of an inverse (particularly at 
the extremes) correlation, rather than a direct one, between 
the proportions of agricultural labourers and depressed class¬ 
es. The chief explanation for the disparity in the proportion 
of agricultural labourers in different regions Of India cannot, 

fSep** bl India (mtr, I part I, 4MV~Niina.vkti ah& Aitfaria. o*. clt, p/l4, 

> 88 For a discussion relating to these difficulties. see Census of .India. (18&1 ), 
I. part I. App. 1; also Jr. H. Hutton. Caste in India: Its Nature, Functions and 
Origin, (Cambridge, 1946), pp. 167 ff. 
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therefore, be sought in the proportion of the depressed class¬ 
es. Let us see how the regional differences in the propor¬ 
tion of agricultural labourers fits in with the historical data 
presented in the preceding pages. 

TABLE 6 

Comparative Proportions of the Depressed Classes to the Total 
Population and of Agricultural Labourers to the 
Agricultural Population 


Depressed Classes Percentage o t 

Agricultural 


Province 

Numbers in 
Millions 

(a)* 

Percentage of 
Total Popula¬ 
tion 

• 

(b)* 

Labourers to 
the Total 
Agricultural 
Population 
<c)** 

United Provinces 

12.0 

26.5 

21.8 

Bengal 

11.5 

24.5 

33.0 

Central Provinces 

3.3 

24.0 

52.0 

Madras 

6.5 

15.5 

54.0 

Bihar and Orissa 

5.0 

14.5 

35.0 

Punjab 

2.8 

13.5 

14.5 

Assam 

1.0 

13.0 

25.0 

Bombay 

1.5 

8.0 

57.0 


* From the Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, (1930), I, 40-1; 
the Report warned that the figures are “fairly accurate” for Madras, Bombay, 
and the Central Provinces; but “it is otherwise in the case of Bengal, the 

Ur., and Bihar and Orissa.In the case of Assam, the figures are largely 

conjectural." p, 40. 

** Percentages from this monograph; see Chapter HI 

The Southern Triangle where the proportion of agricultu¬ 
ral labourers to the total agricultural population was more 
than forty percent is the region where the holdings of the 
cultivators were separate under the raiyatwari form of vil¬ 
lage organization, and were recognized as separate and easily 
transferable under the land settlements by the British. The 
Great North where the proportion was below twenty percent 
is the region where the joint or the communal form of village 
organization prevailed and where the estates were generally 
recognized as joint or communal by the British land settle¬ 
ments, thus making it more difficult there, than in the Sou- 

A5 
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them Triangle, to alienate them. The Eastern Region where 
this proportion was between twenty and forty percent lit 
the hybrid result of superimposing the Zamindari Land Set¬ 
tlement on a previously raiyatwari region with separate hold¬ 
ings, and ‘thus depriving the cultivators of the actual posses¬ 
sion of their land. The correlation between the regions de¬ 
marcated on the basis of the proportion of agricultural labour¬ 
ers and the form of land settlements is so striking that it can 
lhardly be dismissed as purely incidental. 

Let us take first the conditions in the raiyatwari and the 
joint village areas. Under the former, it was easy to trans¬ 
fer land; but the “joint village,” as Baden-Powell remarked, 
•‘is the owner of the whole estate; the co-sharers cannot, 
therefore, get rid of the responsibility which is the condition 
of ownership.” “ Hence, it was easier for the moneylenders 
in the raiyatwari regions’ to usurp the lands of the cultivators 
and force them to become agricultural labourers; this was 
more difficult in the joint village. Therefore, the proportion 
of the agricultural labourers to the agricultural population is 
the highest in the raiyatwari tracts, that is, Bombay, Madras, 
and the Central Provinces (the Southern Triangle), and low¬ 
est in the joint or the Mahalwari tracts, that is, in the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, the N.W.F.P., and Baluchistan (the 
Great North). 

In the zamindar i region, consisting of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, there was little question of the transferability of the 
ownership of the soil by the actual cultivator; most of the culti¬ 
vators there had no proprietary title to the soil. The dif¬ 
ferences between the zamindari and the joint village regions, 
with regard to the proportion of the agricultural labourers 
to the agricultural population, are to be accounted for by the 
fact that the British administration in the zamindari region 
started much earlier than in the joint village region. In Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa the land settlements were made as early as 
1793; whereas in the United Provinces and the Punjab, they 
were not completed even as late as 1850. As a result, the vil¬ 
lage communities disintegrated much earlier in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa than in the United Provinces and the Punjab. 
Baden-Powell pointed out in 1899 that in Bengal, the “vil¬ 
lage organization has almost completely decayed under the 


• Baden-Powell, The Indian VUb tm 


v p m. 
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influence of the greeted landlords.” " However, fear the 
Punjab, he could state as late as 1899 that ‘‘generally speak¬ 
ing, at the present day the tribal constitution of the agrarian 
society is more prominent in the Punjab than it is else¬ 
where.” ■* ** The longer the tribal constitution of the villages 
persisted, as in the Punjab, the smaller the extent of the dis¬ 
integration of the'Villages communities, and with it, the small¬ 
er the size of the class of agricultural labourers; the earlier the 
disintegration of the village communities as in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, the relatively larger the size of the class of agricul¬ 
tural labourers. 

If we compare the situation in the zamindari regions with 
that in the raiyatwari region, we find that the village com¬ 
munities disintegrated in both of them. In the zamindari 
region, however, the cultivator had no title to land and, there¬ 
fore, there was no question of his transferring it. The raiyat¬ 
wari region, with the transferability of the peasants’ land, 
showed a more rapid formation of the class of agricultural 
labourers. In the raiyatwari region, a dispossessed owner of 
the land became a labourer. In the zamindari region, how¬ 
ever, before the landlord threw out his tenant into'the class 
of agricultural labourers, he tried to rack-rent him as much 
as possible, therefore, the terms of tenancy continued to 
deteriorate for the cultivators in the zamindari region. For 
each agricultural labourer in the raiyatwari region, there was 
a tenant-at-will and a sharecropper in the zamindari region. 
On this basis, it may be conjectured that if in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, the raiyatwari system with transferable rights to 
Sand had been introduced in 1793 instead of the zamindar i 
•system, the growth of the agricultural labourers as a class 
there in 1931, would have approached, if not surpassed, the 
degree of dispossession achieved in Bombay, Madras, and the 
Central Provinces in 1931. 

Such a historical background dealing with the differential 
rate of disintegration of village communities, and the dis¬ 
possession of the cultivators makes it possible to understand, 
only in broad outline, the evolution of Indian agrarian society. 
Such a broad picture obviously does not take account of the 
influence exercised by many local factors such as availability of 

* Baden-Powell, The Origin and the Growth of Village Communities p. 
142; aleo H. S. Maine, Village Commanltiec, p. 153. 

** Badeft-Powett, f*mw [ ' ' 
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land for extensive cultivation, fertility of the soil, opportuni¬ 
ties of emigration, crop systems, irrigation facilities, etc. To 
cite but the case of the Punjab: The smaller size of the landr 
less agricultural labour class in the Punjab must also, in part* 
be due to the opportunities of extensive cultivation by bring¬ 
ing more land under the plough and intensive cultivation by 
the development of a vast network of canals. Also, the people 
of the Punjab, especially the peasants, had an alternative 
outlet of employment in the service of the British Indian Army, 
nearly half of which was recruited from the Punjab. The 
sum of one and a quarter crores of rupees derived by the 
Punjabis from military pensions should also have had influ¬ 
ence on the course of the evolution of the agrarian society 
in the Punjab. “ Such detailed information regarding each 
province, and as a matter of fact, for each division, district, 
taluq, and village is more likely to be complementary in bet¬ 
ter understanding the broad picture drawn by us. In some 
cases, however, the conclusions based on such local informa¬ 
tion may contradict the general outline presented here, if 
the local factors exerted greater influence on the evolution of 
the agrarian society in that particular locality than the general 
factors stressed in this chapter. This, however, in no way 
would nullify the general conclusions of this chapter. 


" Report of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission of ins, p, S8 f. 



Chapter V 

TYPES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 

THE OFFICIAL- Census data reviewed in chapters twd 
and three related to landless agricultural labourers whose 
major source of livelihood was work on the fields of other 
cultivators. No attempt was made to analyse the definition 
of agriculural labourers critically, or to separate them into 
the different types in which they are generally found. It i$ 
difficult to agree upon a completely satisfactory definition 
•of agricultural labourers for they present an extremely wide 
variety of types, all of which should be considered in the 
definition. 1 

Different authors have classified these types of agricultural 
labourers on the basis of the length of the period of their 
employment, of the kind of skills, or the ways in which they 


1 Lady Louise E. Howard has defined agricultural labourers thus: "An 
agricultural employed worker is a person whose time not being occupied, 
or not wholly occupied, in cultivating land of his own, is willing to work 
4 >n the land of another for some form of remuneration. The last five words 
mark the nature of the modern agricultural labour contract, and it should 
he remarked that the worker is assumed to be landless or in occupation cf 
only a small parcel of land." Labour in Agriculture: An International Sur¬ 
vey (Royal Institute of International Affairs; London, 1935), p. 58. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India, have adopted the 
above definition. See Agricultural Situation In India, July, 1848, pp. 35-38. 

Mr. C. W. H. Weaver, however, in a note on "Agricultural Labour in 
Tropical and Sub-tropical Countries’* in Lady Howard’s book, believes that 
the above definition has "to be amended** in the case of tropical and sub- 
' tropical countries. The types of agricultural labourers in these countries 
present "a bewildering variety** and include "such widely different forms 
as communal farming, labour for the family or tribe in stock-farming or 
cultivation, labour services of free tribesmen in cultivating the lands or 
tending the stock of chiefs, labour of slave tribes, labour of domestic slaves, 
labour of serfs or semi-serfs, labour of share-farmers, mfetayers, labour- 
tenants and squatters, labour under long, medium or short-term contracts, 
with or without criminal penalties for breach of contract, and regulated 
or unregulated casual labour." Mrs. Howard, op. cit., Ap. 3. p. 318. The 
reason for the inclusion of a ''bewildering variety’* of types in the group 
of agricultural labourers is essentially the fact that in these countries di¬ 
vision of labour and delimitation of occupations are not Sharply defined, 

2 axh deeply indebted to Dr. Chen Han-sang for helping m e to find my 
vray through this complex field. 
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received their remuneration, in cash or kind or both. Such 
classifications are useful and necessary; but they are subject 
to a number of limitations and are likeiy to prove rather 
confusing. 

When the types of agricultural labourers are classified on 
the basis of the length of the period of their employment, such 
as those employed on a long-term basis (presumably more 
than six months), and those employed on a daily basis, * such 
a stop-watch approach makes it difficult to bring Out very 
important differences between the clearly distinct types con¬ 
stituting each of the above groups. Under such a classifica¬ 
tion, the semi-free labourers working under bondage and in¬ 
dicating the persistence of vestiges of feudal conditions are 
lumped together with free wage labourers, who point to a new 
development of “capitalist” agriculture. In the type of daily 
or casual labourers are those who have no other occupation 
but agricultural labour and those who resort to farm-work only 
as a subsidiary occupation to supplement their inadequate 
earnings from their major occupations such as cultivation 
or domestic industries. 

Sir M. B. Nanavati and J. J. Anjaria, in their book, The 
Indian Rural Problem, have classified agricultural labourers 
into three groups: field labourers, ordinary labourers, and skit 
led labourers. Field labourers, who comprise ploughmen, 
reapers, sowers, weeders and transplanters “represent labour 
of a seasonal character.” Ordinary labourers comprise em¬ 
bankment-workers, well-diggers, and canal-cleaners; as such, 
they too, are presumably labourers of a seasonal character * 
Among skilled labourers are included carpenters, masons, 
blacksmiths, and leather workers, who, in reality, are artisans 
and not farm labourers. Such a classification does not have 
the advantages of a simplified classification either on a time- 
basis, or on the basis of skill. 

* The Census Commissioner for India adopted such a classification in 1921; 
however, it was discarded thereafter. 

•Professor K. C. Ramkrlshnan has sub-divided the long-term type of farm 
labour into permanent farm servants (semi-free agricultural labourers as the 
contract is non-terminabje) and farm-servants hired on an annual or seasonal 
basis. Such classification would meet with our objections to the long-term 
types. See his article entitled "Systems of Wage Payments in Agriculture,’* 
in Indian Journal pf Agricultural Economics, III, April, 1 W. p. 16. Mr 
Surest! Chpnd has giyen a detailed o£ Ramification of types 

of agricultural labourers on a time basis. ^ p. 46. 

• Sir M. B. Nanavati and J. J. Anjaria, The Bufian ttural Problem, (Bom¬ 
bay. 1949), p. 19. 
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• Agricultural labourers are also classified Oft the baste of 
the ways in which they receive their remuneration, In cash, 
or kind, or a combination of both, * Such a classification 
helps to indicate the extent to which money economy has 
penetrated into the older type of barter economy, and as 
such, serves a very useful purpose. It does not, however, 
bring out important distinctions regarding employment on a 
longer or shorter time basis. 

Taking the above objections into consideration, we have 
classified agricultural labourers into four main types: (1) bon¬ 
ded or semi-free labourers, (2) dwarf-holding labourers, {3) 
underemployed landless labourers, and (4) full-time free wage 
labourers. As will be shown later, each of these main types 
can be further sub-divided into other groups. * 

(1) The bonded or semi-free labourers comprise those 
labourers who do not have the freedom of choosing their 
masters or their jobs. A number of limitations are imposed 
on them, compelling them, and in many cases their families, 
to work for the same master to whom they have been bound 
by some form or arrangement. The conditions under which 
they work represent the persistence of restrictive feudal 
practices. The nature of the restrictions involved varies 
from conditions of absolute slavery to relative bondage. 

(2) Among the dwarf-holding labourers, the most Im¬ 
portant group is composed of tenants-at-will and sharecrop¬ 
pers who undertake cultivation under terms which are dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish from those under which landless agri¬ 
cultural labourers work. Small tenants with occupancy 
rights and petty proprietors cultivating patches of land 
under five acres in size are also included in this type; the in¬ 
come from the cultivation of dwarf-holdings is generally in¬ 
adequate for their livelihood. They are compelled, therefore, 
to seek subsidiary work as agricultural labourers. Persons who 
seek partial agricultural labour on account of Insufficiency 
of income from their occupations, such as domestic industries, 
collecting forest-products, tending cattle, are also included 
In this group. 

It should be remarked that these 'dwarf-holding’ labour¬ 
ers are not included in the Census classification under the 
general heading, "agricultural labourers." They are grouped 

* M. Baahlr Ahmad and R. L. Anand, Economic Survey of Jamaipur Shot* 
***** Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry, (Lahore, 1637), pp. J4-SS. 
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under their major occupational headings, such as, cultiva- 
ting-owners, tenant cultivators* herdsmen, artisans, etc. It 
is generally admitted, however, that they work as part-time 
agricultural labourers or that, in the case of certain kinds 
of share-cropping arrangements, their status is almost indis¬ 
tinguishable from that of agricultural labourers. 6 As they 
supply part of the agricultural labour, they, too, should be 
classified as a distinct type of agricultural labourers, largely 
“land-holding” labourers. Because the data presented in 
chapters two and three were based on official census returns, 
this type was excluded from them. However, when a com¬ 
plete picture of agricultural labourers is given in the final 
chapter, this type will be taken into consideration. 

» (3) The third type is composed of those who have no 

other major occupation but agricultural labour. On account 
of a limited demand for agricultural labour, they are un¬ 
employed or underemployed for part of the year. Their state 
of underemployment is due to an absence of sufficient demand 
for their services, of a market for agricultural labour. 

There is an essential difference between this type and 
the second type, the dwarf-holding labourers. The latter 
have a major occupation, but they seek work as part-time 
labourers because of the inadequate income derived from 
their major occupations. Labourers of the third type, on the 
other hand, do not have any occupation other than agricul¬ 
tural labour. They seek work as full-time agricultural labour¬ 
ers. In the absence of a sufficient demand for such labour, 
however, they secure only part-time or casual employment, 
and are forced into unemployment or underemployment for 
the rest of the year. All those agricultural labourers who 
migrate for seasonal work are also included in this group. 

(4) Full-time free wage labourers belong to the fourth 
type. As they are employed on an annual, or more or less 
annual, basis, they differ from the second type which seeks 
only part-time farm work, and the third type which secures 
only part-time farm work. As free wage labourers, they dif¬ 
fer from the first type which, though employed on a long¬ 
term basis, works under conditions of bondage. The full¬ 
time free wage labourers are employed by farmers who carry 
on agriculture as small capitalists seeking profits of cultivation, 
and not as absentee-landlords living off rents. 


9 For details, see chapter VH. 
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It should be remarked here that though agricultural la¬ 
bourers have been classified into four distinct types, there 
is some overlapping among them. Indeed, in a dynamic so¬ 
ciety, it is difficult to compartmentalize rigidly these various 
types; All of them co-exist and overlap, with the result that 
one type may have a number of characteristic features of the 
others. Moreover, in an essentially changing world, these 
characteristics, too, change. Nevertheless, when such over¬ 
lapping cases are abstracted, it should be possible to indicate 
these broad types and the general trends of their evolution. 

Such a classification is also intended to enable us to indi¬ 
cate the ladder of social relationships made up by these types. 
■On the lowest step of the ladder stand the semi-free or bon-, 
ded labourers. The dwarf-holding labourers, on the second 
step, point to the position to which the bonded labourers have 
managed to rise or to which persons from other occupations 
have “sunk” on account of the ruin of their once full-time 
occupations. The second stage is thus either a point of 
“elevation” from the lowest step or a point where the out¬ 
siders enter the class of agricultural labourers, thus constitu¬ 
ting a reserve for the third and the fourth types. If their 
tenuous hold over their old occupations is weakened still fur¬ 
ther, they “rise” to the third step where agricultural labour 
becomes their prime occupation, even though it is insufficient 
to provide them full-time employment. The moment they find 
full-time employment as agricultural labourers, they climb to 
the fourth or highest step of the ladder. 

It should not be imagined that there is only a one-way, 
that is upward, traffic on this ladder. Most of the time, 
there are simultaneous movements in both directions. Our 
primary concern is to indicate in the following chapters, in 
broad outline, what proportion of the agricultural labour force 
Is to be found at each of these stages at the present time; * 
such a picture will also facilitate the characterisation of the 
Indian agrarian economy as feudal, feudo-capitalist or capi¬ 
talist. Moreover, the overall direction of the movement of 

■ It would be extremely Interesting mid useful If statistical Information 
could be obtained about the exact proportions of these types. But the pre¬ 
sent statistics offer no hopeful assistance in this direction. We would be 
content with citing the oral evidence of Sir George Paddison, Commissioner 
of Labour for the Madras Presidency, given in 1808 before the Royal Com¬ 
mis s i on on Agriculture, to indicate the state of statistical accuracy regarding 
foreign migration, about which some reasonable accuracy should certainly be 
expected. Sir George Paddison had mentioned in hit report that "probably 
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aggregates at each stage will also indicate the generali 
direction ol change. 

We shall also try to demonstrate that though all these- 
types co-exist in all parts of India, it is possible to delineate 
the regional distribution of the types. Such an analysis of 
regional predominance of types will supplement the findings, 
of the third chapter, wherein these regions were derived on a 
purely quantitative basis. 


About 12,000 go (to Burma) every year,” whereupon he was questioned m 
follows by the Boyal Commission. 

Question 12,482: You say that no figures are available fear the annual mi- 
-gratlon to Burma and add “Probably about 12,000 go every year.” You mean 
every week? 

Answer: I got that from some report, that is not my figure. 

Question 12,453: We In Burma calculated the migration at about a quarter 
of a million. 

Answer: It may be 12,000 a month. 

Question 12,454: Probably 12,000 a week? 

Answer: That figure certainly did not come from my department. 1 
took it from some other source. 

With this answer, further questioning Wat, of course, dropped. Thus, 
if this was the state of statistical accuracy far Overseas migration. It dun54 
]be clear why statistical evidence, so far as particular forms are concerned, is. 
difficult to produce. Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes ad Ev iden ce , . 
m. 517, 32f. ■ 



Chapter VI 

BONDED OR SEMI-FREE LABOURERS 
1. General Observations 

WITHIN THE amorphous mass of agricultural labourers there 
are those whose status, at first glance, seems to resemble that 
of feudal serfs. In the literature dealing with agricultural 
labourers, this class has been generally designated as “agrarian 
serfs” 1 The term “serf," however, indicates some form of 
feudal bondage. Though these labourers work under some 
fprm of bondage involving restrictions on their liberty to work 
under a master of their own choice, such a bondage is not, as 
we shall try to show below, necessarily feudal in character. 
It is not bondage to a feudal lord, who subordinates them by 
virtue of his power and maintains this subordination by the 
combined sanctions of custom, tradition and his personal 
power. The immediate cause of the acceptance of such bond¬ 
age by some labourers in India today is their need for secur¬ 
ing advances of money. “The labourer”, noted the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India, “borrows money from the 
landlord under a contract to work until the debt is repaid. 
The debt tends to increase rather than to diminish and the 
man, and sometimes his family, is bound for life.” * Thus, as 
the nature of bondage is not primarily or even largely feu¬ 
dal in character, it is preferable to consider these labourers 
bonded or semi-free labourers, rather than agrarian serfs. 

Because of lingustic differences, the bonded labourer is 
known by a variety of names in different parts of the country. 
The list of names is so large that it is difficult to enumerate it 
here. However, we shall cite a few names. The labourer is 
called Hali in Gujarat, Izhva, Cheruma, Puleya, and Holiya in 
southwest Madras,'Padiyal on the east cost of Madras; Panniall 

*P. A. Wadia, and K. ; TV Merchant Our Economic Problem, (Bombay, 
1945), pp. 253 Sir M. B. Nanavati, and J. J. Anjaria, The Itadiaa Rural 
Problem, (Bpmbay, >943), p. 15; also A. M. Lorenzo, Agricultural Labour 
ponditlons in Northern India, (Bombay. 1947). Part U, pp, 59*93 

, a tteport o i the Bpyal Cpmmisalon on Labour in India. (London, 1991),, 
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Pathiram in Tamilnad; Gassigulla in Andhra; Bhagela in Hy¬ 
derabad; Sanwak in Oudh; Harawah in the Central Indian 
States, Jeetha in Kamatak; Barasalia in the Central Provinces; 
Kamiya and Janour in Bihar; Gothi, Baramasiya, Naga Muliya, 
and Danda Muliya in Orissa. Many other names could be added 
to this list. * However, the Kamiya in Bihar, the Padiyal in 
Madras and the Hali in Gujarat are the three names most comr 
monly used to designate this type. 

As the Royal Commission on Labour pointed out, the im¬ 
mediate factor which compels the labourer into bondage is the 
necessity of borrowing money. In return for this loan, he 
binds himself to work on his master’s field. The sum advanced 
is generally very small, about twenty-five rupees in Madras; 4 
in some rare cases in Gujarat, it is as high' as 200 or 300 
rupees.* The bonded labourer, however, is rarely in a posi¬ 
tion to repay this small debt. His wages are lower than those 
earned by a free labourer* In return for his services, he gets 
a nominal sum varying from a few annas to a rupee or two 
every month, and his daily meals or daily allowance in grains. 
In some villages, he also receives from his master a small plot 
of land, usually a quarter of an acre, which he cultivates for 
his family. , 

According to an official report, it is never expected that 
this debt will be repaid/ While surveying the conditions of 
such labourers, the Kamiyas of Bihar, Dr. Radhakamal Muker- 
jee found that “to ensure that the money advanced to a 

• Sir George A. Grierson refers to more than a dozen names In Bihar 
alone. See his Bihar Peasant Life (Calcutta, 1889), which is a terminological 
dictionary in English and Hindustani relating to the peasant life in Bihar, 
and not a description of the peasant life as the title may suggest. 

4 Radhakamal Mukerjee, Land Problems of India, (London, 1938), p, 227. 

• Census of India (1921), for Baroda State, XVm, part I. 367-8. 

• The remuneration received by the bonded labourer is invariably lower 
than that received by a free wage labourer. “The wages are invariably not 
In cash”, wrote Siften in his Report of Hazaribaugh Settlement, “and re* 
presented only a one third of a day's wages paid, for example, by a contrac¬ 
tor for road repair work.” Radhakamal Mukerjee, Land Problems of India, 
pp. 230, 232-3. K. G. Sivaswamy also reported the same fact in Madras. 
Bonded labourers, he wrote, “are paid a lesser wage than independent la¬ 
bourers" K. G. Sivaswamy, Caste and Standard of Living,'p. 10. In the case 
of Halls of Gujarat however, Mukhtyar calculated the wages of Halls to ba 
higher than those of the free labourers; Mukhtyar, Life and Labour in a 
South Indian Village. (Bombay, 1930), p. 166; whereas J. B. Shukla showed that 
they were equal on a daily basis, Life and Labour in a Gujarat iTaluka, 
(Bombay, 1937), p. 121-23 

7 From an Official Report quoted by Dinkar Desal in his article, “Agricul¬ 
tural Serfdom in India”, The Indian Sociologist, July, 1942. 
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Kamiya will never be repaid, some bonds have a condition 
that unless it is repaid on a certain day, usually softie time 
in the Jyeth when the funds are low, it is optional for the 
master to refuse acceptance”. * 

Siften has recorded, in his Report on the Hazaribagh Set¬ 
tlement, that the Kamiya of Bihar “never sees any money un¬ 
less it be the occasional few pice he may earn sis a polfci-bearer 
during his spare time."* Thus, once the labourer accepts 
such bondage, the door for his retreat from that position is 
virtually closed, bonded labour becomes for him a self-contain¬ 
ed and self-perpetuating system. In fact, the original debt 
tends to increase. Whenever the bonded labourer wants a 
little extra money, the master lends it to him, with the result 
that the debts continue to increase. With them, the bonded 
labourer sinks deeper and deper into debt, without any hope 
of coming out of it. Such a bond, therefore, as Siften stated* 
"involves a life sentence.” “ 

When the bonded labourer agrees to serve under a master,, 
he has to promise not to work for any other person. But the- 
master does not guarantee work for him for the whole year. 
When there is no work for him, he is given neither food nor- 
grain allowance. In this system of one-way obligations the- 
position of the bonded labourer fe worst when his master has.- 
no work for him on the farm. This is also the time when there- 
is hardly any farm work to be found in the neighbourhood. In 
such circumstances, he is reduced to the position of collecting- 
fuel and grass for sale to avoid starvation. 8 * * 11 Though his 
master does not provide him with any work during these days, 
the bonded labourer is not permitted to leave his village for 
any length of time in search of work, for fear that he might 
abscond. His master gives him neither work nor food allow¬ 
ance; nor does he allow him to seek it anywhere. If in des¬ 
peration, the labourer tries to run away, he is unable to find 
work in the areas where this system is prevalent, for he is ask¬ 
ed where he worked before. The landlords, as a class, have 
combined to maintain this system and return to his original 
master, the runaway who has taken shelter in their, village. On- 
his return, the rough and ready rustic justice is applied to him, 

8 Radhakamal Mukerjee, Land Problems of India, p. 230. 

0 Quoted by Mukerjee, Ibid*, p. 229 

i* Ibid. 

11 Ibid. p. 230 
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setting an example for the others so that absconding may 
may never become a tempting escape. The course of rural 
justice may be imagined when it is remembered that "the 
master is looked upon as having the right to punish, starve 
or coniine the Bhagela (bonded labourer) for any offence of 
omission and commission”.” As a penalty, his total debt is 
also increased. In the past, even the police, unofficially of 
course, have been helpful in tracking down and returning the 
runaway." 

The Royal Commission on Labour reported that the sales 
and mortgages of such bonded labourers are by no means' 
uncommon, though they have no legal sanction. “ The price 
is usually the amount of the labourer’s debt to his master. 
It is generally understood by the masters that a higher price' 
would be an^ offence under the laws prohibiting slavery, and 
therefore, the transaction is represented as a formal transfer' 
of the debt. The bonded labourers are also exchanged when the 
landlord sells his land; the buyer pays, in addition to the price 
of the land, the sum which the bonded labourer owed to his 
previous master. “ Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, from h*s- 
personal surveys in central India, has recorded that the “cases 
of mortgages and the sale of the husband and wife are fre¬ 
quent Rs. 60 to 90 will buy a Harawaha and his wife,” *' 
Referring to the slavish status of the Halis of Gujarat, L. J. 
Sidgwick, the Census Commissioner for Bombay, commented 
in 1921: 

There is virtually no difference between the position 
of these Halis and the slaves of American plantations prior 
to the civil war except that courts would not recognize 
the rights of the master as absolute over personal services. 
But in this country where... .the rich have a better chance 


u S. Kesava Iyengar, Economic Investigations in the Hyderabad State: 
1989-30: (Hyderabad, 1981-32) I, 124, also, m, 12-13. Here he has summarized 
the salient feature of the system in Hyderabad. 

It Is amusing to note in this connection a suggestion made by/Rao Sahib 
B; M. Desai, presumably himself a Hall-master for "reforming** the evils of 
the Hall system. He suggested that each Hall should have an Identity card 
and another person should not employ the Hall unless the Hall shows a per¬ 
mit from his original master entitling him to seek other work. Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, n, part II, 377, 601. 

» Radhakamal Mukerjee, Land Problems of Iddia, p. 230 f. 

« Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, p. 382 
« Gilbert Slater (ed.), Some South Indian Villages (Madras, 1918), p. 80. 
» Radhakamal Mukerji, Land Problems of India, pp. 233 f. 
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than the poor, the difference diminishes in importance: 
We might describe the situation by saying that these 
Halis are free men de jure, but serfs or slaves de faeto.” 17 

In Bihar, and in some places in Madras where Mirasdare 
'Tenure prevails, even the lands for the house sites of these 
labourers are owned by the local landlords. There, the Iahdr 
lords have very effectively used the threat of eviction to secure 
compliance by the bonded labourers. The arrogance born 
from superior social position is vividly illustrated by a case 
regarding the Kallars of Ramnad district in south Madras: 
Here, in December, 1930, the Kallars propounded eight pro¬ 
hibitions regarding the wearing of gold and silver ornaments, 
clothes below knees or above hips, cutting hair, wearing coats, 
using flowers, saffron, umbrellas and sandals. If the members 
of the depressed classes, to whom these prohibitions were de¬ 
signed to apply and from whom the bonded labourers came as 
a rule, violated any of these prohibitions, their huts were to be 
burned and their granaries and livestock looted. Evidently 
not satisfied with these eight prohibitions, the Kallars ex¬ 
tended them to eleven in June, 1931. Among others they 
stipulated that: 

a. The members of the depressed classes should not 
cultivate land either on varam (share tenancy) or lease 
from Miradars. 

b. They must sell away their own lands to the Mira¬ 
dars at very cheap rates, and if Ihey do not do so, no water 
will be allowed to them to irrigate their lands. Even if 
something is grown by rain water, the crops should be 
robbed away when they are ripe for harvest. 

c. They must work as coolies from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
under the Miradars and their wages shall be annas 4 for 
man and annas two for woman. * 

While citing these restrictions, J. H. Hutton, the Census 
Commissioner for India in 1931, commented: “It is not 
suggested that the eight or eleven injunctions of the Kallars 
would be taken seriously by anyone but themselves, but they 
are quoted here to indicate the attitude often adopted towards 
the exterior castes.” * This extreme example only illustrates 

w Cnm of India (1921), for Bombay Presidency, pert I pp, 219-23. 

« j. H. Hutton, Caste In India: Its Nature, Function and Origin. (Cam* 
MMt University -Press, IMS), p. 17* 

» Ibid, p. 180 
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the Social liabilities and the pressures operating on the mem* 
bets of the depressed castes, from whom the bonded labourers: 
are drawn. “ 

The restrictions discussed here are generally not limited 
to the person of the bonded labourer alone. They also extend 
to his family, and tend to become hereditary. In most cases, 
the bonded labourer's wife also has to work for the master. 
She cares for the cattle and the cattle-shed, does all odd types 
of domestic duties for the master and helps in the fields at the 
time of the harvest. Their children, too, generally tend the 
master’s cattle and look after the crops. Whenever the 
master calls for such services from the bonded labourer’s 
wife and children, extra remuneration is paid in grain and 
cash which is smaller than that given to the labourer. 

It is true that bonded labourer’s sons are not responsible 
for their fathers’ debts after his death. The system, in theory, 
is not hereditary. But Siften has pointed out in his account 
of the Hazaribaugh district, that the sons, too, are compelled 
to accept bonded service in the absence of any other occupa¬ 
tion. At times, the father himself makes such an arrangement 
for his sons when they come of age. “■ Dr. Mukerjee has also 
quoted a specimen of Kamiya contract, given by Tanner, in 
which it is stated: “I and my descendants for ever bind 
ourselves ready to perform any work given to us, and to per¬ 
form all the duties of a menial servant without objection.” 
In this particular case, the executor of this contract and his 
son served and died. The grandson, too, served for some 
time, but ran away thereafter. “ 


*° Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya had mainly such labourers In mind, when, 
during the course of his presidential speech at the second Agricultural La* 
bourers* Conference in 1940, he declared eloquently: “A series of intermedia* 
ries has come into being between the Government and the ultimate culti¬ 
vator who spends the day between slush and mud, who works now with a 
starving stomach and now with an half-appeased appetite, who knows no 
rest in storm or sunshine, who often times has no dwelling site which he can 
call his own. He grows our paddy, but Starves. He feeds our milch cows 
but never knows anything beyond kanjee and water; he fills our gran¬ 
aries but has to beg each day’s ration for the rest of the year. He digs our 
welts, but cannot touch them for his use; he clears pur tanks hut must keep 
off them when they are full; He is a perpetual hewer of wood and drawer 
of water for those who fatten on his labour, and rise to wealth and plenty on 
his Skelton/’. Rural India, May, 1940 

a Cited by Radhakamal Mukerji, Land Problems of India, pp, 229 f; also 
S. Kesava Iyengar, op. cit., p. 124. 

29 Tanner, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Op er ations In Gay a, 
Appendix; Quoted in Mukerjee, Land Problems of India 
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The sanctions for the preservation of this system stem 
from the conditions of universal fear on the part of the la¬ 
bourer. He is afraid that the landlord might refuse to pay 
his “wages” which are generally paid at the harvest; that the 
loans advanced to him might be recalled; that the tiny piece 
of land which the landlord gave him for his private cultivation 
might be taken away; that he might be evicted from his house 
Sites. “ These fears might fail to subdue the rebellious if he 
was not afraid of being unable to secure any other occupation. 
In its absence, however, these five fears are mighty weapons 
to compel compliance on the part of even the most unwilling; 
for the pliant poor, mute obedience is the only course open 
to them. 


II. Legal Status of Bonded Labourers 

We have indicated above that the actual position of this 
type of bonded labourer generally resembles serfdom; in a 
number of cases, where he is mortgaged or sold like chattel, 
it is similar to slavery. Though such is his actual position 
the law does not sanction this system. The India Act of 1843 
expressly declared that no rights arising out of slavery should 
be enforced by the courts. ** 

Such legislation was also undertaken in individual pro¬ 
vinces. Regarding the early legislation in Bihar, aimed at 
prohibiting the sale by the Kamiya of his person and his heirs, 
C. J. Stevenson-Moore, wrote in 1898: “That having been de¬ 
clared illegal, he (Kamiya) now leases his person as the 
Chinese do their ports for 90 years, the results being the 
same.” “ 

Though slavery was legally abolished in 1843, a new law 
called the Workman’s Breach of Contract Act was enacted 
in 1859. This was repealed in 1923 with effect from 1026. 
In Madras, there was the Madras Planters’ Act of 1903 de¬ 
vised to protect the planters against the loss of advances made 
to their workers; this was repealed in January 1929." Though 

* K. G. Sivaswamy “Agricultural Labour and System of Wage Payments,** 
Iheladtan Journal of Agricultural Economics, April, 1948, p. 30. 

» Cambridge History of India, H, 41, 128, 

* C. Z. Stevenson-Moore, Report on the Material Cendtttons of 

Acrlcultariat* u, Labourer, in Gay*, (Calcutta, 1688), paragraph 78. Thto 
was an undisguised attempt to white-wash the uproar created by the appal¬ 
ling finding s of an earlier inpiry. 

' « Baport of the Boyftl CoP VP^o n on Agriculture. gp. 3S6, MO. 

AS 
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'these laws related largely to plantation labourers and planta¬ 
tion owners, the masters of other bonded labourers sought 
protection under them, as well. 

Special legislation was undertaken in Bihar with a view 
to curbing the system of bonded labour. The Bihar and 
‘Orissa Kamiauti Agreements Act of 1920 expressly declared 
that such arrangements were void, 

1. Unless the full terms of the agreement were expressed 
in stamped documents 

2. Unless the Kamiya was given a copy of this document 

3. If the period of agreement exceeded or could exceed 
possibly one year 

4. Unless the Kamiya’s liability was completely extin¬ 
guished on the expiry of the agreement, and 

5. Unless the Kamiya’s remuneration under the agreement 
was fair and equitable. 

Reviewing the effects of this legislation in Bihar, Dr. 
Radhakamal Mukerjee noted that “the system today is very 
much alive in several districts in Bihar and in some it is still 
extending.” " The Royal Commission on Labour also stated 
that “such systems have now no legal sanctions and in Bihar 
special legislation has been adopted in the endeavour to eradi¬ 
cate the abuse." They concluded however: “But it continues to 
exist.” “ 

It should be clear, then, that the system of bonded labour 
has no legal sanction; still it continues to operate. A simple 
explanation of the persistence of this legally-abolished system 
is to be found in the fact that although the laws are on the 
statute books; their powers have not been invoked against the 
system. On the part of the poor, illiterate, unorganized 
bonded labourers, nobody seriously questioned the system, 
and asked for legal assistance. The result was that the law3 
have been passed but not used; and the system, and the laws 
abolishing it, both exist together. Such a situation evidently 
raises a number of questions: What is the nature of the sanc¬ 
tions for the persistence of this system, if it is not legal? Why 
do some people submit to it? Who are those people? Are there 
any forces working for or against the system? Are there any 
observable trends? What proportion of agricultural labourers 

" Radhakamal Mukerjee, Land Problems of India, p, 231. . 

* Report of the Royal Commission oh Labour, p. 362. 
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belong to this type of bonded labour? Does the type predomi¬ 
nate in any particular regions? In the following sections, we 
shall turn to a consideration of these problems. 

HI- Nature of Bondage 

It is generally agreed that bonded agricultural labourers 
are drawn from the ranks of the aboriginal and untouchable 
section of the population.” An examination of the social 
status of these groups during the course of the last hundred 
and fifty years or so will yield some clues as to the reasons 
why these groups have been compelled to accept such bondage, 
and to the nature of their bondage. 

It is true that though the agricultural labourer work¬ 
ing under some from of bondage is a freeman de jure and 
that legal provisions have categorically declared the system 
of bondage illegal, his actual conditions resemble those of 
serfdom and, in some cases, of slavery. However, the most 
striking fact about bonded labour in India is that it is a result 
of the inability of certain groups of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion to acquire money for their subsistence through any normal 
channel of economic activity. This compels them to mort¬ 
gage their personal freedom to obtain the necessary loan. 
This point is clearly illustrated by the observation of J. B. 
Shukla who made an intensive study of fourteen villages of 
the Olpad Taluka in Gujarat, where the Hali system of bonded 
labour is prevalent. He wrote: “On the side of the Haii, 
this is the only way which he sees for getting money either 
for marriage or any other social or domestic need, as he has 
nothing else to offer as security for the loans.” He agreed 
with the remarks of S. H. Covernton that so long as the nature 
and the position of the Bhils and Kaliparaj aboriginal tribes 
“remains what it is, it is not easy to see how they can refrain 
from accepting advances larger than they can work off. So 
long as this advance system continues the Hali system will 
remain.”* 1 

* K. G. Sivaswamy, Caste and Standard of Living versus Farm Rents and 
Wages, (Madras, 1847), p. 10. Radhakamal Mukerjee, Land Problems of India, 
pp. 225-6; Gilbert Slater, Some Soutti Indian Villages, Madras University 
Economic Series, No. 1, (Madras, 194fe), pp. 80, 91, 209, 224. 

"> J, B. Shukla, op. clt., pp, 132 f. Sir W. W. Hunter had 
“sheer power of money" as the cause of bonded labour JnChhote Nagpur, f* 
the Statistical Account of Lobardaga’ (Chhota Nagpur). 1872, Cited by A. ML 

Lorenzo, AgHcultmal Labour Conditi<mis pp. 73 ‘f; 
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It should he clear, therefore, that freedom is not denied 
to the bonded labourer through the exercise of some force 
by the feudal aristocrats, as was the case with feudal serfs. 
Neither are they like the Greek and the Roman slaves, who 
were largely prisoners, captured from defeated armies or con¬ 
quered territories; nor are they like the Negro slaves, who 
became articles of trade as a result of being captured by 
ruthless man-hunting expeditions. These labourers in India 
were compelled to accept bondage because this was the only 
available method to secure a livelihood and a small sum of 
money. The relationship between the bonded labourer and 
his master should not have been different from that of a 
debtor and a creditor. But under a particular evolution of 
Indian society during the course of the last century and a half, 
the debtor has become so desperate and the creditor so exacting 
that what would have normally been expected to be a free and 
legally equal position of two parties, mutually executing a 
contract of debit and credit, has, in reality, turned into a 
status of virtual slavery for one and absolute domination by 
the other. 

Since a monetary loan is characteristic of the bonded 
labour system, it should be distinguished very sharply from 
feudal serfdom or slavery. This type of ‘monetary bonded 
labour’ could not have existed in an essentially non-monetary 
economy. The village communities in pre-nineteenth century 
India constituted such a society, where economic activities 
were guided by custom and barter, and money was used only 
on the fringe of total economic activities. This does not 
mean that some form of slavery and clear cases of subordina¬ 
tion were absent from the structure of these village communi¬ 
ties. There were menials and domestic servants in these 
communities, and their position was hardly different from that 
of the bonded labourer in present-day India. But such a posi¬ 
tion was recognized by custom and sanctioned by the institu¬ 
tional frame-work of the time. The force which perpetuated 
such a system was a clearly recognized social custom, 
tantamount to a law in this traditional society. 

Even some form of slavery existed in pre-ninet eenth cen¬ 
tury India. The Cambridge History of India mentions the 
fact that slavery, “usually in a mild form existed on the West 
©past and in the Tamil country. In the former area th er e 
Were both predial and personal slaves—In the latter area 
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the slaves were predial only (apart from a certain amount of 
slavery ‘on contract’) and the institution was already dying 
out in 1819.” " Surely, slavery could not have had a strong 
basis in the society considering that it was legally abolished 
without any marked opposition from any section of the Indian 
population. "It appears,” stated the Cambridge History of 
India “that at no stage was emancipation opposed by any 
section of Indian society, although it was accompanied by no 
payment of compensation to slave-owners.” “ R. D. Choksey 
in his excellent work on the economic history of the Bombay 
Deccan and Kamatak cites a number of letters by British 
officers indicating that “slavery in India was quite different 
from what the British were familiar” with. " Thackery con¬ 
sidered the system so benevolent and “mild” that he was in 
favour of toleration unless the government undertook to pro¬ 
vide a fund for starving children. From all accounts,, the 
slavery was mild, and was rather a particular form of caring 
for children made destitute by famines. 

It was noted above that there were menials and domestic 
servants within the traditional form of village communities. 
The subsistence of these menials was guaranteed by an allot¬ 
ment of certain acres of land, or by granting them the claim 
to a certain portion of the produce of each cultivator. 
Baden-Powell described this arrangement in the following 
words: 

And therefore, villages of this, and naturally of the 
joint type also, solved the difficulty of attracting to them¬ 
selves a body of resident craftsmen and menials, who are 
not paid by the job, but are employed by the village on a 
fixed remuneration, sometimes a bit of rent-free (and per¬ 
haps revenue-free) land, sometimes by small payments at 
harvests, as well as by customary allowances of so many 
sheaves of com, millet, or certain measures of grain and 
perquisites in kind. Each is also given a house-site in the 
village, or in some cases, as in Madras, in a group outside 
it, forming a sort of suburb. “ 

•> Cambridge Hl*tory «f India, VI, 41; “ IMS., p. 128 

* RJ>. Choksey, Economic History of the Bombay Deccan and Kamatak* 
(Poor , IMS), p. 196, 295 t Evidence by C. S. Trevelyn, before the Select 
Committee, vol. VI, (August 16, 1898), is also quoted by Choksey on p. >81 

* Baden-Powell, The Indian Village Community, (London, 1896), pp. If t 
Me adds In a footnote that “this custom of paying the artlsans and 

by allowance of grain (taken out before the division of the crop between the. 
King's officers and the cultivators) is very ancient. Itiste-iKineverypro- 
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The position of these menials could hardly have been very 
enviable. Nevertheless, traditional arrangements guaranteed 
their subsistence. Their status was traditionally fixed as 
handicraft artisans, weavers, sweepers, tanners, watchmen, 
etc. True, there was little escape from these arrangements. 
But they were integrated parts of the society, and would re¬ 
main as long as the arrangements lasted. 

The disintegration of the basis of village communities 
began to weaken the traditional arrangements which guaran¬ 
teed the subsistence of the village menials and such other 
groups who were dependent on an integrated com m u n al 
structure of the rural society. Artisans, especially weavers 
and tanners, were faced with the ruination of their occupations 
by the increasing competition of industrial goods, mostly im¬ 
ported from abroad. There was hardly any other occupation 
open to them. During the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, industrial development, even of a restricted character, 
had barely begun. Agriculture was becoming more and 
more commercialized, but there was little if any development 
of capitalist farming which would have opened up the avenue 
for the employment of free wage-labour. There was, thus, 
little opportunity for earning a livelihood as free labourers; 
moreover the old arrangements of guaranteed subsistence 
within the village communities had weakened considerably. 
It was the desperation, born of dire necessity to avoid certain 
starvation, that drove them to seeking some form of guaran¬ 
teed subsistence. Acceptance of bondage was the only 
answer open to them. They were given a little advance by 
certain cultivators who, taking advantage of their desperate 
position, transformed them into life-long bonded labourers. 
These cultivators became idle owners. Some of them, especially 
the Anavils, Patidars, and Parsis in the Surat district of 
Gujarat turned to trade or other professions. These non¬ 
working landowners left their fields to the Halis and migr ator! 
to Africa, Bombay or nearby towns, or even idled away their 
time in the same village. “ 

vinee, either accompanied by a small grant of land or as Hie . sole allowance.” 

p. 16 

•F.l. Brayne of the Gurgaon district, Punjab, in a note to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, lamented the fact that "Just as. slavery ruined 
Rome, so the menial castes have ruined the Gurgaon peasant. The dignity 
of labour is gone, and all drudgery is relegated to the menial castes.” Brayne 
does not seem to be concerned about the “ruin" of the menial castes by the 
peasants. Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, VEK, 00-1 
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It has been observed earlier in this chapter that an ini¬ 
tial advance of money was the immediate ‘cause* of bondage. 
Now, it should be clear that to consider such an advance the 
cause of bondage would constitute a serious error of misplaced 
emphasis. The cause of such bondage lay deeper, that is in 
the dire necessity of securing subsistence in some way or 
other. The advance of money has been more in the nature 
of a mutual rcognition that the system of bonded labour was 
approved by both parties. One was forced to accept such a 
position; the other was willing to employ him as such. The 
arrangements were generally made .when the would-be bonded 
labourer had come of age and was expected to seek his own 
subsistence. As he had attained manhood, he would also be 
seeking a wife. In most cases, the advance of money has been 
for marriage. To say, therefore, that marriage, and the ad¬ 
vance which is generally used for it, are the cause of the in¬ 
stitution of bonded labour would be like declaring that the 
exchange of rings between a man and a woman is the cause 
of their marriage. " 

The disintegration of the village communities brought 
about the ‘liberation* of depressed classes from the traditional 
form of bondage; but, in the process, it destroyed the basis 
of their guaranteed livelihood. Because other alternatives 
for employment had not yet developed, they were forced to 
accept the worst conditions of work for securing a livelihood. 

** Radhakamal Mukerjee, Land Problems of India, p. 227.; J. B. Shukla 
states that “the economic fetters of the Hali almost always follow as a neces¬ 
sary corollary to his marriage.” op. cit., p. 116 

It may be mentioned here that there was a tendency among some authors 
to attribute the cultivators' indebtedness to his laziness, extravagance, and 
expenditure on social ceremonies such as marriages, funerals, etc. The Deccan 
Riots Commission of 1875, the Indian Famine Commission of 1981 (Report, p. 
107), and Indian Central Banking Inquiry Committee of 1931. (Report, p. 58) 
have shown how one-sided was the view expressed by these authors. 

On the basis of a logical analysis of the nature of bonded labour in India, 
one may say that further research will prove that it is extremely misleading 
to say that bondage is the result of the labourer’s marriage and debt. 

A somewhat similar situation is also noticed to prevail in Sze-en and Ho- 
chue districts of the Kwangsi Province in China. \‘A young agricultural 
labourer often works seven to ten years without wage payment but at the 
end of that period he is given a slave girl by his employer to be his wife. 
After such a marriage, however, the working couple still has to stay in a 
small house belonging to the landlord employer. From the latter the labourer 
may also receive a small patch of land for himself, but in return he is sub¬ 
ject to the call of his employer for field work, at any time. Thus, what 
would be free labour is actually transformed to slave labour and the slave 
girl Is used, In such cases, to effect the change,” (Italics mine— S.J.P.). Insti¬ 
tute of Pacific Relations, Agrarian China, p. 83 
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Their liberation from the traditional bondage, itself paved the 
way for the new type of economic bondage. They were no 
longer ‘serfs’ within the frame-work of. the village communi* 
ties, wherein, as a group of village menials and servants, they 
had accepted bondage to a group of cultivators. This relation* 
ship was replaced by a new form of bondage, wherein an in¬ 
dividual in desperate economic need was forced into bondage 
to another individual. The traditional serfs were ‘liberated’ 
to be re-enserfed. 

It may be true that the actual conditions of bonded la¬ 
bourers under both the traditional and new forms were net 
very dissimilar; there is, however, an extremely significant 
difference between them. The old form of bondage was tradi¬ 
tional, self-sustaining; there was no way out of it except when 
the social arrangement which guaranteed it was thoroughly 
broken. The new form of re-enserfment is self-negating; the 
greater the spread of commercial and industrial economy, the 
greater the opportunity of earning livelihood without accept¬ 
ing bondage and the easier the terms of obtaining advances. 
The greater the expansion of such opportunities, the smaller 
the social basis for accepting such bondage. This point is 
well illustrated by Professor Gilbert Slater’s remarks made 
in connection with a survey of some villages in Madras. He 
wrote in 1918: 

The districts where the nearest approach to social 
and economic equality is found are those where there has 
been in recent times a considerable development of the 
resources of the country, as in the Godavari delta through' 
the development of irrigation, or in the black cotton earth 
districts through the development of export trade in 
cotton." 

The new type of re-enserfment exists only where the 
country is in the stage of undevlopd or underdeveloped 
commercial and industrial economy; the greater such develop¬ 
ment, the smaller the basis for the continuous exiatone o of 
such bondage. We will return to discuss this point in the nett 
section, when the future trends are discussed. 


* Gilbert Slater, (ed.>, op. dt, p. 340 



TV. The Regional Distribviion and -theTreUd 

There is no clear-cut evidence to show the regional dis¬ 
tribution of the system of bonded labour- All the existing 
accounts dealing with it, however, indicate that it is generally 
more prevalent in the southern and central parts of India. 
It extends in the north up to Bihar. Thus, it is prevalent 
in Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Chhota Nagpur 
and Bihar. But even within these provinces, its distribution 
is uneven; in some places it is still strong, in some it has 
weakened, in some it has been modified, whereas in others it 
has completely disappeared. 

It is interesting to note that the provinces where this 
system is generally prevalent are with the exception of Bihar, 
in the Southern Triangle. And even in Bihar the proportion 
of agricultural labourers to the agricultural population 
approximates that of the Southern Triangle, which is the 
highest in the country, namely, more than two fifths and close 
to one half. Thus, it appears that there is a high correlation 
between the regional distribution of agricultural labourers 
and that of bonded labourers. 

From all existing accounts it seems that there is not 
much evidence of the existence of this type of labour in the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Sind, the N. W, F. P., Bengal 
and Assam. It should not be concluded, however, that the 
system does not exist at all in these parts. Hari Har Dayal 
in his study of the conditions of agricultural labourers in the 
Unao district in the United Provinces mentioned that the 
effect of debts is to condemn the labourers “to a .life of penury 
and semi-slavery.” " 

Some of the economic surveys of the villages in the Punjab 
also point to conditions approximating bondage. S. Gian 
Singh in his economic survey of Gaggar Bhana of the Amritsar 
•district points to the chuhra as working under conditions 
similar to bonded labour. He does not, however, mention 
•debts. In sharp contrast to the conditions in southern and 
■central India where bonded labour is most co mm only fo und 
“the chithras have a right to dwelling places in the villages 
and also the right to graze their cattle throughout the village 

• Hart Har Dayal. "Agricultural Labourers: Bnqufry into their condMona 
In the Unao DMxfcO". in flUi and Juramb out, RadhakamU Mukarfaa. 
(ed.). Calcutta, USB, p. 90 
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area.” “ Raj Narayan mentions, “forced labour” in his survey of 
Gijhi in the Rohtak District. “ Lajpat Rai Dawar in his sur¬ 
vey of Sumerin the Ferozpur district has drawn attention to- 
a type of labourer called siri; “to induce a man to become a 
siri he is given an advance by his employer which is generally 
made without interest.” “ In the example of the siri agree¬ 
ment cited by him, it is clear, however, that the written and 
stamped contract is only for one year. " 

Even after considering the above cases it can be gene¬ 
rally said that bonded labour of the type described in this 
chapter is not very prevalent in the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and other north-eastern and north-western parts in 
India. Thus bonded labour is not an important phenomenon 
in the parts of India which comprise the Great North where 
the proportion of agricultural labourers is lowest. In the Pun¬ 
jab itself, there is no clear evidence of the existence of bonded 
labour in the canal colonies in particular and in the west Pun¬ 
jab in general. 

The preceeding paragraphs indicate that all the areas 
where the system of bonded labour is prevalent, are located 
in the Indian Union; whereas, in Pakistan, there is practically 
no problem of bonded labour. 

It was indicated above that even within the areas where 
the system of bonded labour is prevalent, there is considerable 
variation in the degree to which it exists. An attempt at 
some exact location of this uneven spread is also likely to in¬ 
dicate the factors which are responsible for it. 

In Bombay province, the system is mainly concentrated 
in the southern districts of Gujarat. It has almost completely 
disappeared in the Karnatak. B. S. Mavinkurve observed in 
this connection that in 

"the Gazetters of the last century, serfdom in agricul¬ 
ture was fairly wide-spread : in Bombay Karnatak. Since 
the last two decades, this system of labour mortgage is on 
the decline... .Such permanent labourers are rarely met 
with and would not be more than one percent of the total 

* 8. Gian Singh op. cit. p. 27. Singh notes that there are signs about 
the Chuhra holding out for better conditions, 

40 Raj Narayan, An Economic Survey of GUM (In Rohtak District), Punjab 
Board of Economic Enquiry (Lahore, 1932) p 16. 

. 4* Lajpat Rai Dawar, An Economic Survey of Sumer (In District), 

Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry, (Lahore, 1930>, pu lfL 
44 Ibid,, p. 24 
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number of labourers in agriculture....This class of wor¬ 
kers is now being displaced by annual labourers/' " 

Even in Southern Gujarat where the Hali system is still 
prevalent, the Census Commissioner for Baroda noted as early 
as 1921 that there have developed two types of Halis: one, 
the handheld (bound) and the other, the chhutta (free). “The 
Chhutta Hali" he stated “is rather a superior type of serf, 
and his terms are easier. He gets higher emoluments.... 

He is free to have and serve another master_He is a debtor 

to his dhaniama (master), but his relations towards him par¬ 
take more of the usual character of ryot and sowkar.” 44 J. B. 
Shukla also found in his study published in 1937 that there 
are such 'two types: the more permanent Hali and the tempo¬ 
rary Hali. m 

There are similar indications for other parts of India, too. 
The editors of a recent Resurvey of some villages in Madras 
have concluded that bonded labour is “tending to disappear 
with the removal of penalties enforceable in a court of law 
and with the greater opportunities for emigration which they 
are ready to avail themselves of.” m Here, opportunities of 
migration are operating as factors tending to weaken the hold 
of the system of bonded labour. “ 

Professor K. C. Ramakrishnan pointed out in his recent 
speech at the Agricultural Economists Conference that in the 

« B. S. MavinJkurve, “Agricultural Wages and Systems of Payment in 
the Bombay Kamatak," The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, HI-1. 

44 Census of India (1921), for Baroda State. XVII, part I, 367-8. The 
collector of Surat reported in 1924 that the system in now “dying out". Land 
Revenue Administration Report (1924-5), p. 39; cited by G. C. Mukhtyar in 
his Life and Labour in a South Gujarat Village, (Bombay. 1930) p 150. 

45 J- B. Shukla, op. cit., pp. 116-120. 

48 P- J- Thomas, K. C. Ramakrishnan, (eds.) Some South Indian Villages: 
A Resurvey, p. 421. 

The same trend is noticed by S. Subbarama Ayyar in Watakancherl, a 
village In Western Madras. Bonded labourers are cutting away “from bondage 
and are taking to other occupations which enable them to earn money wages." 
Basket weaving, mat weaving, casual labor, fetching firewood, etc. are cited 
as these other examples. Regarding the change in their social position, 
Mr. Ayyar’s remarks are worth noting. He stated: “They move about the 
village roads , and lanes with an independence or sense of assertion of their 
elementary rights of free movement that shocks the feelings of the old and 
the orthodox, for according tp tradition they have no right to entrance into 
the caste village and are to keep to a distance while approaching the higher 
castes/’ Ibid., p. 268 

« The Royal Commission on Labour considered migration “as the most 
effective means" in breaking ^down the system of bonded labour, op. cit., p. 
362; also Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence taken in the 
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northern deltaic regions of Madras, a moire modified form 
of padiyal type of bonded labourers has come into vogue. They 

are called pannials. In this form “there is less servitude- 

It is more contractual and far less permanent." These farm- 
servants “are somewhat better paid in cash dr paddy or both 
— They are paid more per . month, up to Rs. 40 apart from 
perquisites, near industrial centres like Coimbatore and 
Madura.” In the northern gardenlands loans are seldom 
given; when they are giveh, the pannial utilises them “for 
the purchase of draught or milch cattle—a good source of in¬ 
come—which can graze with his master’s cattle.” “ 

A. M. Lorenzo observes about Kamiyas of Bihar that “the 
system seems to be dying out.” * It has given place to “a 
modified form” called ulti-sevak. Here the labourer hires 
himself for a year. “ Lorenzo indicates that the system is 
nearly extinct in Ranchi, Manbhum and Singbhum, though it 
is noticeable in Hazaribagh and Palamau. “ 

Professor Lakshman Prasad Sinha expressed the view at 
the Agricultural Economists’ Conference that the system has 
been dying out “under the impact of modem forces and a 
new consciousness among the masses due to the Kisan Sabha 
(Peasant League) and other organizations.” “ Professor 
Ramakrishnan has also noted the same type of salutary in¬ 
fluence exerted by Kisan Sabhas in Madras. “ 

Legal provisions curbing the system of bonded labour, 
proximity to industrial centres, migration, development of 
capitalist agriculture ?md the added influence of political or¬ 
ganizations such as the Kisan Sabhas have all combined to 
weaken the system of bonded labour. As a result, in places 

Madras Presidency, vol. Ill, 314; Mr. K. G. Slvaswami has m»nti«Yn«d a 
number of cases of persons, who were bonded labourers, but who 
to plantations, to industrial centres or abroad, and on their return, purchased 
land and settled as cultivators, op. cit., p. i„ also Mukhtyar op. ett„ p. 161 

“ *• C. Ramakrishnan, “System of Wage Payments in Agriculture (With 
tpeclal reference to Madras)’’, The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics. 
April, 1948. pp. IS f. 

In the Ramnad District of south Madras, M. S. Thlrumaiai noted that 
die Padiyal system of complete bondage has been replaced by a freer system 
called Cha klriU a n s. In Thomas and Ramkrishnan, (eds.). op. ctt., pp. 3 S- 40 . 

* A. M. Lorenzo, op. ctt, p. 65 

" Royal Commission on' Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence nwh» and 
Orissa), Xm, 490. 

” A. M. Lorenzo, op. cit., p. 74 

■ Lakshman Prasad Sinha, Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, 
m-i, 40. 

• ■ "’IMii p, 33 
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like Bombay and Madras, the east coast of Madras from where 
large-scale emigration to plantations or overseas takes place, 
and Andhra and Bihar where Kisan Sabhas are rather strong, 
the system of bonded labour is becoming almost extinct. 
However, it still survives in South Gujarat and the Khandesh 
district, the west coast south of Bombay, and in some parts 
around Hazaribagh and Palamau districts in Bihar; even in 
these places, it has been considerably modified. 

It is generally recognized that the system of bonded la¬ 
bour is more prevalent in those parts where the proportion 
of depressed and aboriginal classes is the largest, “The ethnic 
composition of the village,” concluded Dr. Radhakamal 
Mukerjee, “is thus responsible for the survival of slavish con¬ 
ditions.” “ The proportion of depressed and aboriginal 
classes is difficult to derive precisely. “ It is also true that 
the bonded labourers, as a class, are drawn from the depressed 
and aboriginal section of the population. Depressed classes 
form 26.5 percent of the total population in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, and 24.3 percent in Bengal; however, as we saw be¬ 
fore, the system of bonded labour is virtually non-existent 
there. The depressed classes form only 15.3 percent of the 
total population in Madras and 14.5 percent in Bihar and 
Orissa. Though the proportions of depressed classes in 
Madras and Bihar are about two-thirds # of those in the U. P. 
and Bengal the system of bonded labour exists in Madras, 
Bihar, and Orissa. It has also been shown that the system 
has almost disappeared in certain sections of Madras and Bom¬ 
bay even though the proportion of depressed and aboriginal 
classes m those areas presumably did not change. Thus, 
though bonded labourers are drawn from the depressed and 
aboriginal classes, the mere existence or the size of these 
classes cannot be regarded as the determining factor for the 
existence of the system of bonded labour. 

The determining factor is a combination of circumstances 
such as the existence of a relatively large number of agricul¬ 
tural labourers in areas, with more or less backward cultiva¬ 
tion and undeveloped industries, and areas which are closed 
to large movements of external or internal migration. The 
greater the. opportunities of migration, the greater the deve- 

u K adha k a m al Mukerjee, Lead Problems of India, p. 286; also Wadla and 
Merchant, op. clt* p. 253. 

* Side Table 6 for ifiim relate# to proportion* of depressed classes . 
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lopment of agriculture and industry; in a word, the greater 
the opportunities of earning a livelihood without accepting 
servile conditions, the smaller the basis for the existence of 
the system of bonded labour, even though the proportion of 
depressed- and aboriginal classes to the total population may 
remain just about the same. The ethnic composition determines 
who may become a bonded labourer; it is, however, the com¬ 
bination of economic and social factors that dictates whether 
he shall be compelled to accept bonded labour. While analy¬ 
sing the results of the resurvey of some villages in Madras, 
Professors Thomas and Bamakrishnan observed: 

unemployment and under-employment have grown so 
serious that serfdom is not so much feared as the lack of 
any certain means of livelihood. No wonder, the Chakki- 
lians of Vadamalaipuram are said to prefer serfdom to the 
freedom of the casual labour." 

No wonder, then, that the bonded labourers prefer a piti¬ 
ful subsistence even under servile conditions to an abstract 
freedom which involves inevitable starvation. 

V. The Number of Bonded Labourers 

It may now be ^ked what is the actual numerical size 
of this type of agricultural labour at the present time? What 
proportion does it constitute of the agricultural labourers and 
agricultural population on the whole? Important as these 
questions are, they are extremely difficult to answer. The 
manner in which the data for the intensive studies of villages 
have been collected and put together makes it difficult to 
answer these questions for any of these villages. The 
basis for answering these questions is so uncertain that the 
margin of error may be very large. The remarks that follow 
may have to be taken, therefore, not with just a grain, but 
perhaps with a mouthful of salt. 

For some clues to these questions, it is necessary to ex¬ 
amine the data furnished as early as the 1921 census enumera¬ 
tion. In that year the figures for agricultural labourers were 
einsaifieri under two separate categories, (1) farm servants who 
were employed more or less on a longer time-basis, and, (2) 

w Thomas and Ramakriahnan (oda.). op. ctt* p.8W 
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the field labourers who were, on the whole casual labourers. 
In 1921, there were about six million farm servants and 31.9 
million field labourers in India." Thus, the farm servants 
Constituted about sixteen percent, and the field labourers about 
eighty-four percent of the total agricultural labourers. The 
cenSus reports for Bbmbay and Burma; however, did not divide 
figures for agricultural labourers into these two categories; if 
they had done so, the number might have been seven million 
instead of six million; and the proportion of farm servants 
employed on a long-term basis might have been a little less 
than one-fifth of the total agricultural labour force. It should 
be stated here that under the heading “farm servants” were 
lumped together semi-free or bonded agricultural labourers 
and full-time free wage labourers. It is difficult to separate 
the figures for these two. 

We have noted before that the practice of bonded labour 
is mostly restricted to the Southern Triangle and to Bihar 
and Orissa. Though there were seven million farm-servants 
for the whole of India, close to five million or about two-thirds 
of them were located in Madras, Bombay, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Bihar and Orissa. A part of this five million are ‘free’ 
labourers; others are bonded labourers. On this basis, about 
three and a half million out of seven million farm servants 
may be taken as a safe “guestimate” for the number of bonded 
labourers; thus, they would constitute one-half of the farm 
servants and less than one-tenth of the total agricultural la¬ 
bourers in 1921. Full time free labourers (see chapter IX)would 
also form the same proportions. 

This was, however, for 1921. Since then, as noted above, 
bonded or semi-free labourers have lost much ground to full¬ 
time free labourers. How much, we cannot say. It may be 
that now about one-third (instead of one-half in 1921) of the 
agricultural labourers employed on a long-term basis are 
bonded labourers; and another two-thirds may be full-time 
free agricultural workers. Assuming that the farm servants 
in 1931 constituted the same proportion of agricultural la¬ 
bourers as in 1921, that is about one-fifth, they would be about 

" Census of India (1921), I, Part II, 311 The 1921 Occupational Census is 
generally regarded as unreliable. Moreover, Bombay and Burma reported 
figures fori agricultural labourers as a whole and did not separate tiiehi u&ter 
two heads aa was done in* other parts of India. Tho& figures include workers 
and dependants both; therefore, they are not comparable .with the dtata dor 
tm *lven a -i-aWe 1. ‘ 
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7.5 million out of 34.6 million agricultural labourers (exclude 
mg 'unspecified 1 labourers); out of the 7.5 million farm-ser¬ 
vants, about one-third or between two and three million may 
be bonded labourers and the remaining full-time free wage 
labourers. If we begin to consider the modified forms of bon¬ 
ded labourers, the derivation of exact proportions would be 
still more difficult. 

It may be said at best that the number of actual bonded 
labourers may not exceed three million. If so they form less 
than one-tenth of total agricultural labourers and about less 
than three percent of the agricultural working population. It 
should be clear, therefore, that the importance attached to the 
bonded labourers in the literature on agrarian questions can¬ 
not be justified on the basis of their numerical strength. What¬ 
ever significance the bonded labourers have, is not due to 
their numbers, but to the manner in which their existence 
indicates the re-enserfment of a certain section of the agri¬ 
cultural population under the conditions of ‘under-developed' 
economy, as it exists in India today. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 
Specimen of a Padiyal Contract 

Padiyal Advance (Loan) Bond executed on 23rd June 1916, 

to Mr.-Reddiar, son of Mr.—-Reddiar of 

Eruvellipet, Tirukoilur Taluq on the personal security of 

-of Eruvellipet by (1)-son of- 

and (2)-son of--, both of Alankuppam. 

Received cash this day towards marriage expenses by 
No. 2 of ourselves, Rs. 21-11-0; due already from No. 1 as per 
acknowledgement Rs. 4-5-0. Altogether due to yourself by both 
of us, nos. 1 and 2, Rs. 26-0-0. 

It is hereby agreed that in lieu of payment of interest on 
this sum of Rs. 26, No. 2 of ourselves-will serve as padiyal 
under yourself receiving the customary dues of Kalam, Kala- 
vasam, and Lakkapanam. 

If any inconvenience is felt by no. 2 which prevents his 
discharging his duty as a Padiyal, no. 1 will charge that duty 
without fail. If both of us stay away from work, it fee 
the duty of the person standing surety for us to produce b oth 
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of us before you. If both of us do not agree to work, we 
shall, besides, being liable to punishment under Act 13 of 
1859, make good any loss in the crops incurred thereby. 

Notes: 

1. Kalam consists of grains broken and mixed with dust 
left on the threshing floor, after threshing, winnowing and 
measuring out produce. 

2. Kaluvasam is the annual remuneration in kind, usually 
60 Madras measures of paddy. 

3. Lakkapanam is a corrupt form of Rokapannam and is 
the cash paid amounting to about Rs. 1 per annum. 

4. Workman’s Breach of Contract Act is perhaps refer¬ 
red to, which provided penalties, including imprisonment, on 
labourers who had received advances from their masters but 
failed to discharge their duty agreed to. This Act has since 
been repealed in 1925. 


From P. J. Thomas and K. C. Ramakrishnan, Some South Indian Villases: 
A Resurvey, (Madras, 1940), pp 181 f. For other specimens, see Lorenzo, 
op. cit., pp 66 f. He has cited specimens from Tallents, “Bihar and Orissa 
District Gazetteer, Palmau District,” (Revised edition, 1926), pp. 132-142 and 
from O’Ma ley, “Settlement Report,” Monghyr District, (1926), pp. 132 f. 
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Chapter VII 


DWARF-HOLDING LABOURERS 

THE CENSUS data which have been reviewed in chapters two 
and three do not. include among them a large group of per¬ 
sons whose main occupation is not agricultural labour, but 
who resort to it as a subsidiary occupation in order to supple¬ 
ment their meagre income from their main occupation. On the 
whole, their main occupation is inadequate. As a result, 
whenever possible, they seek additional work as agricultural 
labourers. Among these are some artisans whose traditional 
occupations have been more or less ruined by the competition 
of cheaper industrial goods. A very large majority of this 
group of ‘dwarf-holding’ labourers, however, consists of dif¬ 
ferent categories of petty cultivators whose holdings of lands 
.are extremely small and thus inadequate to provide their 
families even with the bare necessities of life. Some of these 
cultivators have their own plots of land; others rent them 
■either as tenants having occupancy rights or as tenants-at- 
will on a sharecropping or fixed money or kind-rental basis. 
In a number of cases, the terms under which these tenants- 
at-will work are indistinguishable from those under which 
agricultural labourers work. As contrasted with landless 
labourers, these are ‘dwarf-holding’ labourers. 

The distinguishing feature of this group is that agricul¬ 
tural labour is not their sole occupation. The inadequacy of 
their main occupation compels them to seek farm work, when¬ 
ever available, especially during season. In many cases, 
where the principal adult worker in a family belonging to this 
type may devote his full time to his main occupation, the 
females and other working members of the household resort 
to agricultural labour. Each of the groups constituting this 
type of labour is discussed separately below. Most of the 
discussion, however, is limited to the ‘dwarf-holding' labourers; 
others, such as artisans, are only mentioned here. 
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I. Artisans 

In the chapter on “Historical Background,” we referred 
to the disintegration of the traditional form of village commu¬ 
nities which were based on the unity of agriculture and handi¬ 
crafts. “The extensive importation of cheap European piece- 
goods and utensils," noted the Census Commissioner of India 
in 1911, “and the establishment in India itself of numerous 
factories of the western type, have more or less destroyed 
many village industries.” 1 The Indian Central Banking En¬ 
quiry Committee of 1931 observed that most of such handi¬ 
craft industries “have suffered largely from, or been wiped 
out by, the competition of machine-made articles.”* The 
old occupations such as weaving, spinning, tanning, leather- 
work, shoe-making, metal work, oil pressing, etc., declined in 
importance; but there was hardly any other occupation for 
these artisans to turn to. “Agriculture, including field labour,” 
explained the Census Commissioner in 1911, “is the occupation 
which has drawn away most of those who have deserted their 
callings.”* With the decline of their old occupations and in 
the absence of alternative fields of employment, the artisans 
had no choice but to turn to agriculture. Few of them, how¬ 
ever, could purchase land; consequently, the majority of them 
became tenants or farm labourers or a combination of the two. 

The number of such artisans and handicraft workers is 
impossible to ascertain. It is difficult to say anything about 
the general rate of decline of their traditional occupations. The 
evidence is not uniform. Regarding weaving, which was the 
“biggest and the most widely spread” handicraft industry, 
Professor Gadgil has remarked that the available information 
“on the whole, lends support to the theory that, at a certain 
stage, a point of equilibrium was reached in the competition” 
between hand-weaving and machine weaving. “The evidence 
also indicates,” he concluded, “that over large parts of the 
country this point was reached toward the end of the last 
century.” ‘ 

i Census of India (1911), 1, part I, 408 

a Report of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee; (1931), p, 43. 

a Census of India (1911), I, part I, 429; the Famine Enquiry Commission 
*6f 1945 also noted that “the decline in rural industries.. .had the effect of 
•driving people back on land and increasing the number of agricultural 
labourers." Final Report, (1945). p. 81. 

« Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of India, pp. 171, 174. 
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II. Petty Cultivators 

It has been generally recognised in Indian economic 
literature that the size of the cultivators’ holdings has been 
diminishing steadily during the last century. This tendency 
has been the result of a number of factors. Increase in the 
total population without a corresponding increase in other 
avenues of employment has resulted in an artificial overcrowd¬ 
ing on the land. This “overpopulation” in agriculture is an 
accepted characteristic of the modern Indian economy. * Re¬ 
lative overpopulation in agriculture, Hindu laws of succession 
which provide for an equal division of the property among all 
the male descendants, and the mortgage and subsequent sale 
of the peasants’ farms or parts thereof led to a continuous 
subdivision of the original holdings. The combined effect was 
a continuous reduction in the size of holdings, owned and 
cultivated by the farmers. 

As the holdings continued to decline in size, it became 
more and more difficult for the cultivators to maintain their 
families on the income derived from the cultivation of such 
small, uneconomic holdings. This inadequacy of their occupa¬ 
tion forced them to supplement their income by seeking work 
as agricultural labourers. The Report of the Census Com¬ 
missioner of India for 1911 noted in this connection that 
“many of the smaller cultivators eke out their earnings by 
working in the fields of their more prosperous neighbours.”* 
To the chief categories of labour, remarked the Census Com¬ 
missioner for 1921, “must again be added a large and indefinite 
number of petty cultivators who form a seasonal reserve of 
•labour available both for agriculture and industry.” T 

The Census Report of 1901 had aptly summarized the 
position of the petty cultivators in the following manner: 

The small agriculturist is frequently a cultivating and 

non-cultivating landowner, a tenant, a farm-servant and 

^Report of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, (1931), I, 39; 
Vera Anstey, The Economic Development of India, (London, 1939), p. 61; 
Wadia and Merchant, op* cit., p. 86; Famine Enquiry Commission; Final 
Report, (1945), p. 81. All of these have accepted the proposition that the 
population dependent on agriculture has been increasing absolutely as well 
as relatively; there is hardly any account which has maintained the contrary* 

• Census of India (1911) I, part I, 415. 

7 Census of India (1921) t t part I, 273. 
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a field labourer all rolled into one; owning land which he 
partly cultivates and partly lets out for rent, hiring other 
land from someone else, and eking out his earnings by 
working on the land of others. * 

The process by which the social and economic foundations 
of the older Indian society were transformed was not confined 
merely to a decline in the size of the cultivators’ owned hold¬ 
ings, and the creation of petty cultivators. In addition, 
rising rents, fixed and unalterable government revenue de¬ 
mands, the weakness of the peasants in the civil courts, and 
the general impoverishment of the peasantry led, as discussed 
earlier, to a rapid increase in their indebtedness. 0 This debt 
was secured by the land which finally passed into the hands of 
the moneylenders. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee observed that “indebtedness leads ultimately to 
the transfer of land from the agricultural class to the non- 
agricultural moneylenders, leading to the creation of a land¬ 
less proletariat with a reduced economic status.”" These 
indebted peasants generally lost possession of their lands. 11 
Their debts supported them as the rope supports the hanged. 


• Census of India (1901), I, part I, 205. 

The position of dwarf-holding labourers in China was also found to 
be similar. Sun Hsiao-tsun observed in this connection that; 

In studying the form of farm labour in China, it is highly important 
to remember that in general the hired agricultural labourers in China 
are at the same time poor peasants Who cultivate land either owned or 
leased, and In intervals are also hired out as coolies. While the general 
phenomenon among the rural rich is a trinity of landlord, merchant, and 
usurer, that among the rural poor is another trinity of poor tenants, hired 
farm labourers, and coolies—One day they do field work on their own 
land or the land they have leased; the next day they work as hired labour- 
rers in someone else’s field; the day after that they work as coolies trans¬ 
porting goods from the cities. 

Sun Hsiao-tsun, “The Problem of Farm Management in Contemporary 
China," Part HI, Quarterly Review of the Sun Yat-sen Institute, Vol. in. 
No. 2, Summer, 1986, Nanking. Cited in Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Agrarian China, p. 71 

8 Cambridge History of India, VI, 30 

10 Report of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, p. 59. 

11 In an address given to Mahatma Gandhi by the Tipperah (Bengal) Ryots* 
Association, they stated; “We may tell you that the ryots of Tipperah--half- 
starved, half-naked, without health, without education—are the greatest of 
sufferers." Citing the fact that their lands are sold in payment of debts, they 
cbnduded: “We become thereby reduced to mere landless labourers without 
any rights.** Cited by N. N. Gangulee in The Problems of Rural India, 
(Calcutta, 1928), pp. 99 i. 
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Sub-division reduced the size of the peasant’s holdings; his 
dispossession, however, threatened his very status as a peasant 
proprietor. 

The desperation caused by the loss of his land not only 
compelled him to seek additional work, but also placed him 
in the position where he had to accept any terms of work. 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture observed: 

The overcrowding of the people on the land, the lack 
of alternative means of securing a living, the difficulty of 
finding any avenue of escape, and the early age at which 
a man is burdened with dependents combine to force the 
cultivator to grow food wherever he can and on whatever 
terms he can “ 

In short, he had to become a tenant instead of an owner. 

The process of this once proud peasants’ dispossession is 
a story without an end. The Indian Famine Commission of 
1901 noted that “through the great reluctance of the ryot to 
sever all connection with his land, the Saukar (the money¬ 
lender) is able to exact more than the ordinary rent and 
besides, the land is not the only security which the Saukar 
holds; the law gives him command not only over the debtor’s 
movable property, but over his labour and the labour of his 
family." ” These tenants had little protection against increases 
in rents. Therefore, it became more profitable for the land¬ 
lords to take advantage of the helpless and desperate tenants. 
Rather than consolidate the lands which they had acquired 
and introduce intensive cultivation, such landlord-moneylend¬ 
ers concentrated exclusively on excessive rack-renting. Land 
cultivated by a rack-rented tenant became for them a very 
lucrative investment to which they diverted all of their free 
capital. “Had their sub-tenants been protected against ex¬ 
cessive rack-renting,” bitterly complained the Indian Famine 
Commission of 1901, “these moneylenders would probably have 
concluded that land was a less desirable investment than it 
has been and is.” “ 

Reference has already been made to some legislation 
which was passed with a view to protecting the cultivator. 
But as the Famine Commission of 1901 remarked, “these Acts 

M Royal Commission on Agriculture, Report, p. 433 (italics mine — S.J.P.) 
** Indian Famine Commission of 1901, Report, p. 109. 
u Ibid., p. 100. 
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have done but little gjood. Inded, there is positively room 
for holding — and the statistics show—that transfers of pro¬ 
perty, both by sale and mortgage, have become more frequent 
in the districts to which Relief Acts apply.” ■“ 

The result of such excessive rack-renting was a steady 
deterioration in the position of the tenants. The terms of 
tenancy became more and more unfavourable to the tenants. 
“There is universal agreement,” concluded the Indian Famine 
Commission of 1901, “that the expropriated owner has, as a 
rule, sunk to the condition of a mere serf, tilling the land and 
making over the produce to the owner.” 10 They summed up 
the position of such a tenant, thus: “In good years he has 
nothing to hope for except a bare subsistence; in bad years, 
like last year, he falls back on public charity.” 17 

The indescribable weakness of the tenant’s position pre¬ 
sented a golden opportunity for the growth of sub-letting in 
the case of larger estates. Between the final cultivator of 
the soil and the actual owner, there developed a high degree 
of sub-infeudation. “Zamindars, lessees, sub-lessees, mortgagees 
and sub-mortgagees,” noted the Cambridge History of India, 
“increased and multiplied. In village after village, layers 
of middlemen interposed between the cultivators and the 
zamindars.” “ The numbers of such intermediaries, prospering 
at the expense of the tenants, continued to increase. The 
Indian Statutory Commission, under the chairmanship of Sir 
John Simon, found cases where the number of such inter¬ 
mediaries exceeded fifty. 10 The actual position of the cul¬ 
tivator in such cases would not be believed even when seen. 
Cases with the number of intermediaries running from ten to 
twenty are numerous. Next to famine and epidemics, this 
chain of intermediaries became a chronic calamity for the 
actual tillers of the soil. With each successive increase in 
the number of such intermediaries, aptly termed “interlopers” 
by the Cambridge History of India , 80 the terms under which 
the tenants worked deteriorated further. 

The direction of the change involved in this process is 


“ Ibid., p. 108 
“ Ibid., p. 110. 

»IMd. 

“The Cambridge History of India, VI, 30. 

»Indian Statutory Commission of 1928. Report, I, 340. 
» Cambridge History of India, VI, p. 30 
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very important. The desperately weak tenants and their 
land hunger offered a unique opportunity to the intermediary 
interests to increase their incomes. This was accomplished, 
not by exploiting the full potential of the soil by improved 
methods of intensive cultivation, but rather by exploiting the 
weakness of the tenants who had no fixity of tenure, nor 
any fixed and fair rents. The tenant-at-will, being poor 
himself, lacked the means to improve the soil; his insecurity of 
tenure gave him little incentive to do so. Instead of agrarian 
entrepreneurs, there developed serf-tenants in India. The 
Famine Commission of 1901, while paying tribute to the 
authors of the raiyatwari land settlement as “men of ability, 
humanity and zeal for public good,” could not but admit that 
“their intentions have not been fulfilled. They expected the 
accumulation of agricultural capital; but their plans did not 
promote thrift, nor did they conduce to the independence of 
the ryot. They looked for the capitalist cultivator; and we 
find the Saukar’s serf.” 21 Thus, the landlords sucked the 
tenants; the tenants tried to suck the land dry. The cow 
was being milked, but not fed. 

The position of bondage to which these cultivators sank is 
illustrated by the remarks of an officer of the Thana district 
in Bombay. 

All jungle tract tenants who cultivate by Khad (those 
who pay fixed rent in kind) are liable to be called upon 
to work for their landowners... .If they refuse or procras¬ 
tinate, they are liable to assaults or beatings_I was told 

on creditable authority of men being tied up to post and 
whipped. Such occurrences I can vouch for. There 
are also rumours of men in the past having been killed.® 

There are many instances where such tenants were com¬ 
pelled to perform free labour for their landlords in the form 
of cultivation of the landlords' fields, or other free services. 
It was also necessary for them to give the landlords vegetables, 
fruits, or other parts of their produce without any charges, 
and, in many cases, still other forms of illegal exaction were 
utilised by the landlords. 23 These practices are known as 

81 Indian Famine Commission of 1901, Report, p. 108. 

“ Cited by Dinkar Desai. “Agrarian Serfdom in India/* The Indian 
Sociologist, July, 1942. 

* Memorandum of the Bengal Provincial Kisan Sabha to the Bengal 
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“veth” in Bombay, “abwab” and “nazarana” in Bengal and 
“begar” in Bihar and the United Provinces. 

Thus, the status of cultivators went from bad to worse. 
They were reduced to a position where it became difficult to 
distinguish them from agricultural labourers. At times, their 
position was even worse, as Sir John David expressed so 
cogently in a different context as early as 1713. He said: 
“The lord is an absolute tyrant and the tenant a very slave 
and villain, and in some respects more miserable than bond 
slaves. For commonly, the bond slave is fed by his lord, but 
here the lord is fed by the bond slave.” “ 

The Report of the Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee gave expression to this dilemma of distinguishing 
between agricultural labourers and sub-tenants in these words: 

We find it difficult to draw a clear line between 
cultivation by farm-servants and sub-letting. Sub¬ 
letting is rarely on a money rental. It is commonly 
on a sharing system, the landlord getting 40 to 60 
or even 80 per dent of the yield and the tenant the rest. 
The tenant goes on from year to year eking out a precarious 
living on such terms, borrowing from the landlord, being 
supplied by him with seed, cattle and implements. The 
farm-servant, on the other hand, uses the landlord’s seed, 
cattle and implements, gets advances from him from time 
to time for petty requirements, and is paid from the harvest 
either in lump sum of grain or a proportion of the yield. 
The farm-servant may in some cases be paid a little cash 
as well as a fixed allowance of grain. The tenant may 
cultivate with his own stock and implements, but there 
is in practice no clear line between the two; and when the 
landlord is an absentee, it is not always obvious whether 
the actual cultivator is a farm labourer or a sub-tenant.® 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture also observed the 
same phenomenon. They remarked: 

In many cases, too, the hirer of land is subject to con- 

Land Revenue Commission, p. 77; A, M. Lorenzo, Agricultural Labour Con¬ 
ditions In Northern India (Bombay. 1947), Chap. VIII; for types of Begar pp. 
84-6. 

* Henry 5. Maine, Early History of Institutions* p. 142. 

« Report of the Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee* I960* 
p. 14 f. 
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ditions which make his status approach much more closely 
to that of a labourer than an independent cultivator. ** 

The process of the dispossession of the peasant proprietors, 
and their reduction to the position of petty cultivators and 
tenants, who are indistinguishable from agricultural labourers, 
is in evidence all over India. 

The Bengal Land Revenue Commission of 1938 described 
the position of the sharecroppers known as bargadars in Ben¬ 
gal, thus: “Under the barga system, generally one-half the 
produce goes to the lessor. It may be regarded either as 
rent or as his own share of the produce, while the remaining 
half which is kept by the cultivator may be regarded as the 
wages of his labour or as his share of the produce which 
remains after the payment of rent.”* 7 They recognized the 
barga system as “one of the most difficult problems that we 
have to face.” 58 

Describing this system in the Birbhum district, Dr. Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee noted that in better soils, the cultivator gets 
only one-third of the crops. Under this system, which is 
known as Tibhaga, the cultivator generally supplies all the 
costs of cultivation, repair of implements, seeds, manure, etc. 
But in a number of cases, the seeds, manure and rice for home 
consumption are also advanced by the proprietor, the advance 
of six ‘bish’ of rice being calculated as nine ‘bish’ on account 
of interest. “The bhagchasi (sharecropper) as a rule has to 
find the cattle and implements of agriculture. When he can¬ 
not provide these, but simply supplies the labour of goading 
the bullocks (hence the term pucham bhag), he gets only one- 
third of the crop but no straw." * 

The Tenancy Act of 1928 in Bengal declared such share¬ 
croppers, called bargadars, to be agricultural labourers and 
denied them any protection with regard to occupancy rights 
which might apply to other tenants. 30 

“Royal Commission on Agriculture, Report, p. 582. 

37 Report of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission, p. 67. 

* Ibid., p. 68 

* Radhakamal Mukerjee, Land Problems of India, pp. 102 f. 

90 Report of The Bengal Land Revenue Commission, p. 67. 

Though the Tenancy Act of 1828 declared the bargadars to be agricul¬ 
tural labourers, the Census Commissioner continued to regard them as cultiva¬ 
tors; as such, the numbers of the bargadars were included in the group of 
cultivators and not in that of the agricultural labourers in the 1931 Census. 
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Regarding the origin of the sharecropping system in Ben¬ 
gal, the Bengal Land Revenue Commission of 1938 remarked: 
“Many bargadars are the original tenants who have lost their 
lands to the Civil Courts for failure to pay their rent or other 
liabilities. Some belong to the aboriginal tribes like the 
Santals who originally brought land into cultivation, but were 
gradually bought up by their landlords or creditors and were 
converted into serfs. 1 ’ This dispossession of the original cultiva¬ 
tors “is bound up with the commercialization of land... .that 
is the appropriation of the ‘most valuable right in land—the 
occupancy right—by non-agriculturists.” 81 Thus, it is largely 
the original holders of the soil who have been reduced to the 
status of sharecroppers. 

The memorandum submitted by the Bengal Provincial 
Kisan Sabha to the Bengal Land Revenue Commission drew 
attention to two other causes for the spread of the barga or 
sharecropping system. For the landlords, the barga system 
provides the easiest way of raising rents without recourse to 
courts. The courts may allow them to raise rents from two 
or more rupees per acre to three, four, five or as many as 
seven rupees per acre; but by resorting to the barga system, the 
landlords are able to obtain half the crop “which may be 
worth as much as forty rupees per acre.” “ Another reason 
was the “growth of a new type of landlord—the moneylender 
-cum landlord” who invested in land (not industries) and 
who at the same time was a dealer in jute, wheat, or rice or 
had an interest in their transport. It became profitable for 
him, therefore, “to take as rent the jute or grain grown by his 
tenants rather than to take cash and then to have to buy 
these raw materials for his business in the open market.”®* 
Ramakrishna Mukerjee, in an important article in the 
American Sociological Review, has stated that the system of 
share-cropping gives the non-cultivating owners a greater 
margin of profit than that which they would obtain by em¬ 
ploying the landless labourers or the small peasantry as ag¬ 
ricultural labourers on a daily wage basis. ** The tendency was, 

The Bengal Land Revenue Commission called this act “a retrograde measure/* 

Ibid. 

»Ibid., p. 68 

“* Memorandum of the Bengal Provincial Kisan Sabha, pp. 67 f. 

» Ibid., pp. 68 f. 

M Ramakrishna Mukerjee, “Economic Structure of Rural Bengal; A 
Survey of Six Villages/' American Sociological Review, December, 1948, p. 
864; also, Sankhya, VII, part III, (Calcutta, 1946). 
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therefore, not toward an intensive exploitation of the soil, 
but toward an intensive exploitation of the tenant. 

These factors leading to increase in the numbers of petty 
cultivators and tenants also operated in other parts of .India. 
In a survey of the Unao district in the United Provinces, Hari 
Har Dayal disclosed that the peasant who could no longer con¬ 
tinue to live on the small proceeds of his petty holding, had 
to supplement his earnings by part-time "agricultural labour. 
He wrote: “He is a small peasant proprietor as well as a part- 
time agricultural labourer.”" In Bihar, the Census Com¬ 
missioner for 1931 expressed his opinion that “the petty cul¬ 
tivators are more or less indistinguishable from agricultural 
labourers.”* 1 Dr. Mukerjee observed that in the Punjab “the 
tendency of late years.... has been for the landlord to insist on 
receiving a share of the produce on the better irrigated 
lands.” * 

This tendency is not restricted only to the areas where the 
Zamindari system of land tenure prevails. Even in the rai- 
yatwari areas where the individual peasant proprietor once 
predominated, a similar tendency toward an increase in the 
number of petty cultivators and tenants has been noticed. 
Professors Thomas and Ramakrishnan, the editors of a Re¬ 
survey of some villages in Madras, concluded that “a striking 
feature in the resurveyed villages is the wider spread of cul¬ 
tivation by tenants.” “ In the village Vadamalaipuram of the 
Ramnad district, there were no tenants in 1916-17; whereas by 
1936-37, thirteen per cent of the land was reported to be cul¬ 
tivated by tenants. * In Vunagatla, a dry Telugu village in the 
West Godavari district, only fifteen percent of the land was 
cultivated by tenants in 1916-17; whereas by 1936, thirty per¬ 
cent was cultivated by them." B. Natarajan who surveyed 
Gangaikondan, a village in the Tinnevelly district reported: 

All the ryots whom I consulted are certain that there 
has been a great increase in the number of tenants in the 
last 15 or 20 years. The majority of them are of the 

85 Hari Har Dayal, *'Agricultural Labourers/* in Fields and Farmers in 
Oudh, ed., Radhakamal Mukerjee, (Calcutta, 1927), pp. 267, 261. 

M Census of India (1931), VH, part X, 195 

w Radhakamal Mukerjee, Land Problems of India, p. 148. 

“ Thomas and Ramakrishnan, (eds.), Some South Indian Villages, p. 341. 
»Ibid., pp. 10. 342. 

"Ibid., pp. 216, 345*6. 
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opinion that fifty percent of the total agriculturists are 
tenants exclusively and about ten per cent are both tenants 
and petty holders. Many of these tenants are also agri¬ 
cultural labourers in their spare time. “ 

In Eruvellipet of the South Arcot district, there were 
129 cultivating pattadars (owners) and 129 tenants in 1936; 
“the former landowners have sunk to the position of tenants 
cultivating the same land on varam (sharecropping) or Katha- 
gai (fixed produce rent).” “ Concerning Dusi, a village in the 
North Arcot district, it was reported that “when the land is 
let on varam, the landlord supplies the seed and manure, and 
pays the kist. The tenant supplies only labour. The landlord 
gets five-sixths of the produce.” About forty percent of 
the wet lands in that district were let on varam. “ 

In Tanjore, a typical delta district, Sir George Paddison, the 
Labour Commissioner for Madras, observed in his note to the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture that “there is a regular 
system of tenancy which is practically a wage-contract, the 
landowner giving his tenants a share of the crop in lieu of the 
wages, but advancing a considerable proportion of the cost of 
cultivation and often employing other labourers to help them 
in reaping and transplanting the crop. 44 Similarly, a peculiar 
kind of ‘peru’ tenancy is noticed to be very common in the 
wet lands east of Srivaikuntam; under it, “the landowner 
provides the farm, the stock and seed and the tenant receives 
a small proportion usually one-seventh of the out-turn.”" In 
Berar and the adjoining Hyderabad State (Hingoli district), 
a system called ‘khandia’ is prevalent under which a third 
party provides the sharecroppers with bullocks. In cases where 
the landlord himself provides the bullocks, it is called the 
‘bhagai’ system, and he takes two-thirds of the share." 

K. G. Sivaswamy concluded from his personal observations 
that such “share-tenancy is always greater in areas where 
agricultural communities of low social standards are rising 

“ Ibid., p. 71 
«IMd., p. 183. 
p. 187 

44 Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence taken in 
Madras, HI. 313 

Tinnevelly District Gazetteer, (1917), p. 189; cited by K. G. Sivaswamy 
in Caste and Standard of Living p. 15. 

* Ibid. 
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up from the status of farm-servants but have not the resources 
and the capacity of becoming lessees.” " Thus, a bonded or 
semi-free labourer, in his attempt to become free and engage in 
cultivation as a more secure and freer means of livelihood than 
bondage, is forced to become a victim of another form of 
bondage, that is, as a sharecropper. 

The situation in Bombay is similar. Dr. M. B. Desai, in 
his study of the rural economy of Gujarat, came to the con¬ 
clusion that first the owners are turned into tenants, and 
then are turned into agricultural labourers. • He stated that 

There seems to be general agreement that the small 
agriculturist on the margin is being slowly dispossessed 
of his land and forced to work in the field for subsistence.. 
The Kolis, Dharalas, Bhils, Naikas and Dhodias were small 
agriculturists once, but they were forced to part with their 
land as a result of growing indebtedness and had to fall 
upon agricultural labour as a subsidiary occupation for 
subsistence. 18 

It should be .clear, therefore, that the peasant proprietor 
in India has been sinking to the position of a petty cultivator. 
From the position of a petty proprietor owning his land, or 
of an occupancy tenant with rights to the cultivation of the 
soil, he has been going down the scale as a tenant-at-will and 
finally as a sharecropper. 

As a sharecropper, he is almost indistinguishable, in most 
cases, from an agricultural labourer. His desperate attempts 
to maintain his tenuous connection with land, even as a share¬ 
cropper, are not always successful; in the case of his failure 
to l^main a dwarf-holding labourer, he is reduced to the status 
of a landless labourer. As long as he remains a petty pro¬ 
prietor or a small tenant with occupancy rights, he is not a 
full-fledged agricultural labourer; he seeks only part-time work 
as an agricultural labourer for his maintenance. When he 
is forced to become a tenant-at-will and, more particularly, 
a sharecropper, he not only seeks work as a partial agricultural 
labourer, but his own position as a cultivator more closely 
approximates that of a landless labourer; a failure to maintain 
such flimsy ties to land places him within the class of landless 
agricultural labourers. 

« IMA, p. IS. 

“ M. B. Desai, Rural Economy of Gujarat, p. 151 n. 
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In the first stage, as a petty cultivator or an occupancy 
tenant, he is only a ‘partial’ labourer; in the second stage as 
a tenant-at-will or a sharecropper, besides being a ‘partial 
labourer,’ he becomes indistinguishable from a landless labou¬ 
rer; in the final stage, he becomes a landless labourer. At this 
point, the original peasant proprietor joins those whom the 
Census has classified as agricultural labourers. 

The number of agricultural labourers has been discussed 
in chapters two and three. The figures regarding dwarf¬ 
holding labourers, however, are not included in the Census 
under the group of agricultural labourers; in the next section, 
we shall try to ascertain their size and indicate the regions 
where they predominate. 


III. The Size and the Regional Predominance 

We have no recent data for the whole of India regarding 
the actual numbers or the relative proportion of the group 
of the dwarf-holding labourers. Whatever data are available 
are confined to a few provinces; moreover, they were gathered 
from ten to twenty-five years ago, and as such, are completely 
out-dated. Finally, their reliability is open to question for, 
even at best, they are in the nature of judgments based on 
sample studies or on an acquaintance with the agrarian eco¬ 
nomy of the province or the parts of the province with which 
they dealt. No accurate information is available for an entire 
province. Thus, any broad judgments for the whole of 
India on the basis of such ‘data’ would be extremely tenuous. 
In short, a generalization of this type cannot be more than an 
unverified hypothesis. 

The difficulty of making such generalizations is enhanced 
by the fact that due to differences in the fertility of soils, cli¬ 
matic conditions, crop systems, and land tenures prevalent in 
different parts of India, the cultivatqr who may be classified 
as a petty cultivator in one place may not be so classified in 
another place. A farmer cultivating ten or more acres of 
dry land may be classified as a petty cultivator; but a farmer 
cultivating the same quantity of wet land may not be so 
classified. The classification also depends upon whether he 
raises commercial crops yielding a larger net return, or food 
crops with a lower net return, whether he owns the land he 
cultivates, or rents it from a landlord to whom he must pay 
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a part of his produce as rent. These are difficult problems to 
solve. At the present time there is no way of doing this. With 
all these limitations in mind, however, we shall try here to 
make some broad generalizations. There is an element of 
truth in the statement that all generalizations including this 
one are false. The general statements in this section are 
limited in their validity, but may not necessarily be false as 
long as more satisfactory data to the contrary are not adduced. 

The Agricultural Journal of India gave some indication of 
the extent of small holdings in 1926. It mentioned that 23 
percent of the cultivators’ holdings were less than one acre, 
33 percent between one and five acres, 20 percent between 
five and ten acres, and 24 percent over ten acres." This ac¬ 
count would indicate that in 1926, about 56 percent of the 
cultivators held less than five acres of land, and about 76 per¬ 
cent held less than ten acres of land. 

The average unit of cultivation in India is extremely 
small. It is considered to be about five acres. This is very 
small particularly when it is realized that the average holding 
is about 145 acres in the U.S.A., 40 acres in Denmark, 25 acres 
in Sweden, 21.5 acres in Germany, and 20 acres in England. “ 
The average for different provinces in India, however, shows 
considerable variation. Table 7 is intended to give some idea 
as to the average size of the cultivated holding in different pro¬ 
vinces in 1931. 


TABLE 7 * 


Province 

Number of cultivated 
acres per cultivator 

Bombay 

16.8 

Central Provinces .. 

12.03 

Punjab 

8.8 

Madras 

5.99 

Bengal 

3.97 

Assam . .* 

3.4 

United Provinces 

3.3 

Bihar and Orissa 

2.96 


* From Nanavati and Anjaria 


, op, 


cit., p. 132. 


"Cited by 2. A. Ahmad in The Agrarian Problem in India, Congress 
Economic and Political Series, No. 1, (Allahabad), Chapter I, paragraph 7. 

» Sir M, B. Nanavati and J. 3. Anjaria, op. cit* p. 29. 
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As the Royal Commission on Agriculture aptly remarked, 
“mere averages are misleading.” “ Such averages do not help 
to determine the actual unit of cultivation for different groups 
of cultivators, such as those cultivating less than five acres, 
between five and ten acres and so on. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture summarised the 
position of the units of cultivation for the Punab thus: 22.5 per¬ 
cent of the cultivators cultivated one acre or less, a further 
15.4 percent between one and two and a half acres, 17.9 percent 
between two and a half and five acres, and 20.5 percent bet¬ 
ween five and ten acres. “ Thus, 55.8 percent of the units of 
cultivation consisted of less than five acres of land in the Pun¬ 
jab during the twenties. 

The Punjab village surveys corroborate this account. A 
survey of the village Tehong in the Jullunder district brought 
out the fact that out of a total of 438 cultivators, 278 or about 
63 percent cultivated less than five acres of land. “ In Gajju 
Chak in the Gujaranwala district, 57 percent of the cultivators 
worked less than five acres of land. “ 

The average unit of cultivation in Bombay is es timat ed 
to be 16.8 acres, or about twice the average unit for the Pun¬ 
jab. In Bombay, however, only 3.9 percent of the sown area 
is irrigated, whereas in the Punjab, 44.1 percent is irrigated. * ** 
Therefore, in reality, if five acres are regarded as the limit 
below which a cultivator is to be considered a petty cultivator 
in the Punab, this limit should be higher in the dry lands of 
Bombay. J. B. Shukla, who regarded twenty acres as an eco¬ 
nomic holding in the Olpad Taluka of south Gujarat," found 
in his survey that 84 percent of the cultivated holdings in the 
taluka were below 20 acres in size, 63 percent below ten acres, 
and 42.2 percent below five acres each." G. C. Mukhtyar, in his 
study of Atgam in Bulsar district (Gujarat) regarded fifteen 
acres as an economic holding." He found out, however, that 

k Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, p. 12. 

* Ibid., p. 133. 

* Anchal Das, Economic Survey of Tehong, Punjab Board of Economic 
Enquiry, (Lahore, 1831), pp. 50 ff. 

* Anchal Das, Economic Survey of Gajju Chak, Punjab Board of Economic 
Enquiry, (Lahore, 1834), p. 08. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, p. 326. 

** j. B, Shukla, Life and Labour in a Gujarat Taluka,p. 85. 

"WUL, pp, «3-5. ■ ' ; ' / 

w G. C. Mukhtyar, op. cit* p. 113. 

AS 
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75.4 percent of the total cultivated holdings were below ten 
-acres and that 55.8 percent were below five acres. • • 

Thus, if fifty to sixty percent of the total cultivators 
worked less than five acres of land in the Punjab and Bombay, 
where the average cultivated holdings are higher than in the 
rest of India, the proportion of petty cultivators should cer¬ 
tainly be higher in the other provinces. 

According to the estimates of the Famine Enquiry Com¬ 
mission of 1944-45, out of five and a half million families of 
cultivators in Bengal, 3.51 million or more than 63.5 percent 
cultivated less than five acres. " The situation in Madras, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa is probably similar. On 
this basis, it may be safely concluded that between one-half to 
three-fifths of the cultivators in India cultivate less than five 
acres of land, i.e., are petty cultivators. “ They try to seek 
part-time farm work, whenever it is available. 

These dwarf-holding labourers exist all over India. Among 
them are small cultivators, occupancy tenants, tenants-at-will, 
and sharecroppers. It is impossible, on the basis of available 
information, to determine the numerical size of each of these 
four groups. Moreover, there is considerable overlapping 
among them. It has been indicated, however, that the change 
has been in the direction of a steady decline in the number of 
owner cultivators and an increase in that of the other three 
groups. 

In the raiyatwari areas like Bombay and Madras, almost 
all the peasants were owner cultivators at the time of the 
land settlements. The Famine Commission of 1901 estimated 
that at least one-fourth of the cultivators in Bombay had lost 
their lands." By 1931, however, out of 2.8 million cultivators 
in Bombay, 1.6 million or about three-fifths of them were 
tenant cultivators, and 1.2 million or a little more than two- 
fifths were owner cultivators. * In brief, the tenants outnum- 

• nu, pp. us K. 

“Famine Enquiry Commission, Report on Bengal, {New Delhi, 1945), 
pp. 6 t; App. I, pp , 201 f. 

* Dr. V. X. R V. Bao estimated that in provinces other than Bombay, 
'"more than 60 per cent of the cultivators appear to own holdings lea s than 
0 acres each.” National Income of British India, (London, 1941), p. 190. 

" Indian Famine Commission of 1901, Report, p. 106. 

“ Census of Indio (1981), vm, part I, 146; the Census Commissioner con¬ 
cluded that in Ute Bombay Presidency, next to agricultural labourers, "tenant 
cultivators are probably the most numerous class." IMd, p. 283. 
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bered the peasant proprietors in Bombay. The figures may be 
even higher because, as the Famine Commission of 1901 noted, 
it was a common practice among the moneylenders, “to main¬ 
tain the name of a cultivator.. .on the village proprietory re¬ 
gister and to keep his own name off it” Such a practice has 
vitiated the importance of the register as “a record of actual 
facts.” “ In Madras* about 30 percent of the cultivators were 
tenants. * 

\ In the United Provinces, out of 13.8 million cultivators 
in 1931, twelve million or about 87 percent were tenants; 
whereas, 1.8 million or only 13 percent of the total were pea¬ 
sant proprietors. 66 In the Punjab, nearly 15 million acres or 
a little more than one-half the area was cultivated by tenants. w 
Though one-half of the area was cultivated by tenants, 
the proportion of tenant cultivators to all cultivators is pro¬ 
bably higher because “the unprotected tenants, .rent smaller 
sized holdings.”* Most of these tenants in the Punjab are 
sharecroppers, according to the estimates of the Bengal Land 
Revenue Commission. Tenants as a whole cultivated fifty- 
four percent of the total cultivated area. Tenants with oc¬ 
cupancy rights cultivated only seven percent of the total area, 
whereas tenants-at-will, having “no rights whatever,” and 
paying about half the produce as rent, cultivated forty-seven 
percent of the total area.” Thus, about half the cultivated 
area in the Punjab is worked by sharecroppers. 

In the Zamindari areas like Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
there are hardly any cultivating owners. Practically all the cul¬ 
tivators are tenants. A number of them, however, had occu¬ 
pancy rights in the past. But they are rapidly losing their 
•occupancy rights. Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee noted that in 
Bengal, transfer of occupancy holdings by registered deeds 
rose from 43,000 in 1884 to about 2.5 million in 1913. * Such 
transfers amounted 314,000 in 1923, about 200,000 in 1929, 
and 426,683 in only fifteen areas of famine-stricken Bengal 
in 1943 . n 

M Indian Famine Commission of 1901, Report, p. 109. 

* Census of Uadis (1981), XIV, part t 255-9. 

<09 Census of India (1931), XHI, part I, 434-7. 

^Radhakamal Mtikerjee, Land Problems of lndla, p. 69. 

«*lbtd* p. 7. 

* *®P°rt of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission, & 92; also, ibid* h, 

Api». VII. 39-40. , ■ 

* Mukerjee, Lend Problems pi India, p. 157; also Memorandum of the 
Sweat PnntaeU Uian Salte, p, 

aShowani Sen, Bond Bengal In Enina, (Bombairv &W)'. £p. C-e. ” ' rIt 
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The Bengal Land Revenue Commission of 1938 estimated 
that about one-fifth of the land in Bengal was cultivated under 
the barga or sharecropping system. ” In a number of districts 
as much as one-third of the land was reported to be cultivated 
under the barga system. n Ambica Ghosh of the Indian Sta¬ 
tistical Institute found that the area under sharecropping in 
1945-6 was about 25 percent instead of 20 percent as in 1933, 
whereas 35.15 percent of the cultivating families were invol¬ 
ved in the system of sharecropping." 

For Bihar, Sir M. B. Nanavati and J. J. Anjaria stated 
that about twenty percent of the sown area is cultivated by 
sharecroppers. * 

From the preceding evidence, it would be safe to conclude 
that between two-fifths to one-half of the cultivators in the 
country are small tenants cultivating less than five acres of 
land. Most of these are either sharecroppers or tenants-at- 
will; as such, their status is virtually identical to that of agri¬ 
cultural labourers. Such tenants are not restricted to the areas 
under the zamindari form of land settlement, such as Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, or under the Mahalwari settlement (a variant 
of the zamindari settlement), such as the United Provinces 
and the Punjab, but are also to be . found in the areas of the 
raiyatwari settlement, such as Bombay and Madras. 

As a result, the older distinction between the zamindari 
areas with large landlords on the one hand, and occupancy 
tenants on the other, and raiyatwari areas where peasant 
proprietors predominated, has lost all but its historical mean¬ 
ing. As far as the actual status of the cultivator is concerned, 
little difference can be discerned between the two regions.'* 
There is, however, one important difference. The extent of 

n R*port of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission, pp, 50, 84. 

78 Memorandum of the Bengal Provincial Kisan Sabha, pp. 42 f. 

7 * Ambica Ghosh, “Agricultural Labourers in Bengal,” The Journal 

of Economics, January, 1948, p. 438. 

75 Nanavati and Anjaria. The Indian Rural Problem, p. 41. 

«There is an important difference, however, as far as the formation of 
the landlords in the raiyatwari and the zamindari areas Is concerned. In 
the zamindari areas, the British government, by the force of law* created 
large landlords. In the raiyatwari regions, individual peasant proprietor* 
were recognized by die government; however, most of the land has passed 
away Into the hands of the moneylenders here. In the zamindari regions, 
'the large landlords were created by the state; inthe raiyatwari region*, they 
came to concentrate the peasants* lands ih tfcc& 

Rue peasant, from his land* 
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sharecropping appears to be much more widespread ha the 
zamindari regions, especially in the Punjab and in Bengal, 
than in the raiyatwari tracts such as Bombay and Madras. 

This fact also coincides with another fact mentioned in 
the third chapter, namely, that the proportion of agricultural 
labourers to the total agricultural population is much greater 
(about one half) in the raiyatwari tracts such as Bombay and 
Madras than that in the zamindari tracts, such as Bengal, 
Bihar, the United Provinces, and the Punjab. It can be said 
that the peasant proprietor in the raiyatwari regions, when 
dispossessed of his lands, was forced to become a landless 
agricultural labourer. In the zamindari regions, on the other 
hand, increasing sub-infeudation of large estates led to a con* 
tinuous deterioration of the cultivator’s status. In other 
words, the landless labourer of the raiyatwari region had as his 
counterpart, the dwarf-holding sharecroppers and tenants-at- 
will in the zamindari and the mahalwari regions. In the raiyat¬ 
wari areas the cultivator was expropriated from the land; in 
the zamindari areas, however, he was exploited on the land. 
Thus, for the agricultural labourer and the sharecropper, the 
end product was the same. And the process which brought 
them into being was the same—the breakdown of the old 
agrarian society of India. 

When the ‘dwarf-holding’ labourers are taken into ac¬ 
count, the picture of India as a whole and the regional differ¬ 
ences based on census data, regarding landless agricultural 
labourers, is substantially altered. According to the data 
presented in chapter two, nearly two-fifths of the agricultural 
working population were landless agricultural labourers. Of 
the remaining three-fifths, four percent were rent receivers, 
and their agents, clerks, rent collectors, etc., and about fifty- 
eight percent were cultivators. It has been shown in this 
chapter that of these cultivators, more than half were dwarf¬ 
holding labourers or petty cultivators, each cultivating less 
than five acres of land. 

As far as the regional differences are concerned, we find 
proportionately more tenants-at-will and sharecroppers where 
there are fewer landless labourers, as for example in Bengal, 
Bihar, United Provinces, and the Punjab. As a result the pro¬ 
portion of landless persons (both landless labourers and te¬ 
nants-at-will who hold land but do not own it) working in 
agriculture is not as strikingly different in the various regions 
of India as that of landless labourers alone. Where the. pro- 
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portion of landless labourers Is less, that of dwarf-holding 
labourers car tenants-at-will and sharecroppers is greater. 
Bengal, Bihar, the United Provinces, and the Punjab illustrate 
this point. 

With the division of Bengal and the Punjab between India 
and Pakistan, the areas with a larger concentration of share¬ 
croppers such as West Punjab and East Bengal have gone to 
Pakistan. M. L. Darling who made a very careful study of 
the agrarian economy of the Punjab observed that landlords 
are far more common in the West Punjab than in the East . 77 
It may be presumed, therefore, that the proportion of share¬ 
croppers is likely to be larger in the West Punjab. Thus, 
though Pakistan has a smaller proportion of landless agricul¬ 
tural labourers than India, it has a relatively larger propor¬ 
tion of tenants-at-will and sharecroppers. 


77 M. L. barline. The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, (Oxford. 
UB). P> nt; etted by Radhakamal Mukerjee. Land Problems ot India, p. nt. 



Chapter VIII 

UNDER-EMPLOYED LANDLESS LABOURERS 


IN THE preceding two chapters we discussed two types of 
agricultural labourers: bonded or semi-free labourers and 
dwarf-holding labourers. In this chapter, we shall deal with 
a third type, namely, the under-employed labourers. The 
distinguishing characteristic of this type is that it has no 
other major occupation other than agricultural labour itself; 
but this occupation does not provide full-time employment 
to these labourers, with the result that they are generally 
under-employed. 

Within this type are included all those agricultural 
labourers who are not fully employed as semi-free labourers 
or as free wage labourers. The group of labourers, recorded 
by the census under the heading ‘labourers otherwise un¬ 
specified’ or, simply speaking, ‘unspecified labourers’, is also 
included in this tpye. 

The inclusion of ‘unspecified labourers’ needs a few words 
of explanation. Census Commissioners found the occupations 
of these labourers to be so elusive as to escape any specific 
name; hence, the term ‘unspecified.' The Census Commissioners, 
however, have categorically stated that, in a large majority 
of cases, these labourers work as agricultural labourers and 
can, therefore, hardly be distinguished from them. The rea¬ 
son for not regarding them as agricultural labourers was 
that, in addition to agricultural labour, they pursued other 
undefined occupations, such as basket-making, rope-making, 
collecting wood, fuel and other forest products, etc. They 
follow these occupations when farm-work is not available. 

Regarding this group, the Census Commissioner of India 
for 1911 remarked: “It is probable that the great majority of 
these labourers unspecified were in reality field labourers." 1 
The Census Comm i ssioner for 1921 also considered that the 
figures for agricultural labourers “fluctuate considerably and 

of UdU (MU), I. part I,«»-4 

,X K -■ 
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must be collated with the figures of other labourers and of 
labourers unspecified, from whom in a majority of cases, they 
do not greatly differ.” * The Census Commissioner of Bihar 
for 1931 considered it "probable that if the census were held 
in or about the month of July, a large number of persons, 
now shown in group 191 (i.e. unspecified labourers) would 
figure in group 7 (i.e. agricultural labourers)."* For these 
reasons, the unspecified labourers have been considered as 
agricultural labourers in chapters two and three. 

It is not difficult to ascertain why this group of labourers 
is generally under-employed. It was demonstrated in the 
preceding chapter that nearly three-fifths of the cultivators 
in India are dwarf-holders, each cultivating less than five acres 
of land. Such small holdings do not provide sufficient employ¬ 
ment for the cultivators and their families, who, therefore, 
must seek additional work as agricultural labourers. Under 
such circumstances, most of the demand for agricultural la¬ 
bourers has to come from those who cultivate at least over 
five acres of land. As this group is extremely small, there is 
not sufficient demand to employ the whole available supply of 
agricultural labourers. It is only during the seasons, par¬ 
ticularly during the harvesting of crops, when the operations 
have to be completed within a relatively short time, that all 
the labourers find some form of employment for some time. 
It is difficult to say exactly for what length of time these 
labourers are employed, under-employed or unemployed. 
This obviously differs in different regions, depending upon 
the actual labour force, type of cultivation, seasons, crop 
systems, etc. On the whole, however, it may be broadly 
said that under-employed landless labourers generally find 
work for about three to four months during the seasons and 
that they are either under-employed or completely unem¬ 
ployed for the rest of the year. 

This is the group of labourers to which petty cultivators 
and domestic artisans ‘sink’ when they are dispossessed of 
their lands or when their traditional occupations are ruined. 
The disintegration of their former position proceeds gradually. 
First, on account of the inadequacy of their old occupations, 
the female and other adult members of their families are 
compelled to seek outside work as agricultural labourers. If 
the old occupations are inadequate to sustain the existing 

1 cennu of XaOU (1K81), I, part I. MR 

> Census of India (1931), VII, part I, 193. 
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family, they would be even more inadequate for a growing 
family. The result is that a part of the old family is forced 
to abandon completely its former occupation and to start 
looking for whatever new work it can get. It is in these 
circumstances that they become part of the large group of 
under-employed labourers. This status offers neither a 
solution nor a breathing-space for the solution of the problems 
created by their struggle for existence. On the contrary, 
competition for employment becomes all the more intense. 

These labourers are ‘free' in the sense that they are no 
longer tied to their old occupations as dwarf-holding labourers, 
nor are they bound to some master as bonded or semi-free 
labourers. Their freedom, when faced with unemployment 
and certain starvation, becomes freedom to work when they 
find work and to starve when they do not. Professors Thomas 
and Ramakrishnan rightly observed that: 

unemployment and under-employment have grown so 
serious that serfdom is not so much feared as the lack of 
any certain means of livelihood. 4 

They further stated that, 

free labourers find that the demand for their labour 
is intermittent, and the wages they get on the days on 
which they are engaged, except at harvest time, are too 
low for the maintenance of their families. Their indepen¬ 
dence is thus of little material value; it is an insufficien t 
compensation for the loss of sheltered existence.* 

Under such circumstances, there would be little desire 
on the part of the members of this group to remain in the 
same position for any length of time. . They try to find an 
outlet either by accepting some form of bondage (as bonded 
labourers, or as enserfed dwarf-holding labourers, or as in¬ 
dentured labourers tor plantations in India and overseas), 
or, in some rare cases, by securing work as full-time free wage 
labourers. Their efforts in these directions, however, meet 
with little success. ' The result is that they are forced into 
a position of wandering from place to place in search of work. 


^tbbfias And BamikrMuum. Some Sooth In<JUn VtlUgM: a Rerarvey. 
•n»W, p. 4S1. . .-.a: « 
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I. Seasonal Migration 

\ 

The work of these migrant labourers may be agricultural, 
industrial, or some kind of unskilled casual labour. In their 
frantic search for some employment, these labourers have to 
travel considerable distances, from one village to another, 
from one taluka to another, from one district to another and 
even from one province to another. 

There is considerable evidence of inter-provincial migra¬ 
tion. F. J. Plyman, the Director of Agriculture for the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, gave his impressions of such migrations from 
Chhatisgarha as follows: 

These three factors, that is a low standard of living, 
an absence of work for seven to eight months per annum 
and the existence of a large body of small cultivators 
whose holdings are entirely inadequate, make this tract 
the principal area in the Central Provinces from which 
emigration takes place... .The Chhatisgarha labourer also 
migrates to the iron and coal fields of Orissa and Bengal 
and the tea gardens of Assam... .A considerable amount 
of the movement is seasonal in character. The labourer 
leaves after the harvest of the paddy and returns for the 
sowing. * 

This migration is largely for non-agricultural purposes, 
and the migrant is usually the small cultivator who seeks any 
available seasonal work. Plyman added that in some cases 
the duration of the migration is longer. “An appreciable 
amount, derived from the body of small holders who find it 
more advantageous to make over the farming of their allot¬ 
ments to otherSj is of a longer duration.”* Thus, if the petty 
cultivator finds a job # which is a little more profitable than 
cultivating his tiny holding, he lets out his small farm and 
works elsewhere as a labourer. 

Such seasonal migratory labour forms the major source 
of labour supply for a number of seasonal industries. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture noted that seventy-five 
percent of the labour employed in fifteen large sugar mills in 
Bihar and Orissa was composed of such migratory labour. * 

, • Boyal Commission On Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, VI, 4,: 

*IfcU. M'i ,.<i 

• Royal Commission on Agriculture, Report, p. 576. - 
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In addition to such migration for seasonal employment 
in industries, there is considerable movement of the labourers: 
for agricultural work, especially for harvesting the jute, cotton 
and wheat fields. In their memorandum to the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, R. & Finlow and K. McLean, the 
Director and the Assistant Director of Agriculture for Bengal, 
stated that though Bengal was one of the most densely popu¬ 
lated provinces in India, 

it employs may thousands of labourers from the Santhal 
Paraganas of Bihar and the United Provinces... .The large 
jute collecting centres like Narayanganj, Chandpore and 
Serajganj all employ large numbers of ‘paschimvallas’ 
(westerners); and for a big jute crop in Bengal, Biharis 
are also employed in the reaping of the crop." 

The Census Commissioner for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
also observed the same phenomenon. He remarked that “the 
well-to-do Bengali cultivators depend largely on the annual 
influx of labourers from Bihar and Orissa for reaping their 
crops.” 10 

Similarly in the wheat and the cotton tracts of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, agricultural labourers came from the north¬ 
east and the south-west. It was estimated that, at 
the time of wheat harvesting, eighty to ninety th ousand 
agricultural labourers come from the Central Indian States" 
Agency and the eastern part of the United Provinces; about 
twenty-eight to thirty thousand come from Bombay, Hydera¬ 
bad and the south western plateau. All these are absorbed 
in the wheat tracts of Jubbulpore, Saugor and Dainoh. In the 
cotton tract districts of Berar, it is estimated that as many as 
seventy-nine thousand come to seek work at the time of the 
harvest. In all, the census of 1921 estimated that as many 
as 240,000 outside labourers migrate to the Central 
Provinces. 11 

Sir George Paddison, the Commissioner of Labour for the 
Madras Presidency, believed that there was “a normal move¬ 
ment of population every year from the poorer districts to the 
highly irrigated tracts of the deltas” in Madras. He added 
that, 

• fcoyal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Eyftgmice, XV, H. 

*> Census of India (1911). V, part % m* , 

U Royal Commission on .Agrteultyur*, Minutes of Evidence, VI, 
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the numbers who so move cannot be ascertained. But 
thousands move every year from Vizagapatam, from the 
uplands of Godavari, Kistna and Guntur to the lands 
watered by the Kistna and Godavari.... There is. an inflow 
of labour in the transplanting and the harvesting seasons 
in the delta tracts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura. " 

All these seasonal movements indicate that the migrants 
move towards centres where work is easier to find. Such 
centres are the areas where commercial crops, like cotton in 
the Deccan Triangle, jute in eastern Bengal, and sugar cane 
in the United Provinces, are grown. They are also the places 
where agriculture has ben developed in recent times with the 
assistance of extended irrigation facilities; this is the case in 
the deltaic regions of Godavari and Kistna in the south, and 
the canal colonies of the Punjab in the north. 

The conditions under which these labourers work are 
difficult to describe. Sir George Paddison was questioned 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture regarding housing 
facilities for these seasonal migrants. 

Question 12679: The impression is that no housing 
accommodation is made with the result that the labourers 
live mostly on mounds near the rice fields and very often 
epidemics break out? 

Answer: That is what I mentioned here. They live in 
the middle of the rice fields. 

Question 12681: No roofing accommodation is provided? 

Answer: No.” 

Roof or no roof, this floating mass of people must migrate 
in seairch of work. A number of these migrants seek work 
in the tea plantations of Assam and north Bengal, and in the 
coffee and rubber plantations of south India. From the 
east coast of Madras, especially the Tamil-speaking areas, as 
many as a million migrated to Ceylon and British* Malaya 
during the twenties; about half of them, however, returned. “ 
Such migration, as has been indicated in the chapter on 
bonded labourers, has a salutary effect in weakening the bonds 


“ Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, jn, 311-14; 
also. Report; pp. #76-7. 

» Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, m, 340-41. 
“ Royal Commission on Agrieulture, Revert, pp, B8S-M. 
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of semi-serfdom, and of the traditional status within the self- 
contained village communities. 

II. The Forms of Remuneration 

The forms in which the under-employed landless labou¬ 
rers receive their remuneration are extremely complex. In 
some cases, they receive their wages in the form of food or 
a certain amount of grain which is provided by their em¬ 
ployers; such remuneration is, at times, combined with pay¬ 
ments in cash. In many cases the practice of food or grain 
allowance has completely ceased, and the entire payment is 
made in cash. In general, however, all of these modes of 
remuneration are combined. On account of this complexity 
of wage payments, it is almost useless to give details about the 
exact amount of cash or grain or both paid at some time, in 
certain places. There is no index of agricultural wages for 
the whole of India; clearly, it is difficult to prepare such an 
index under these circumstances. 

We may cite here a few samples of wage payments to 
agricultural labourers. J. B. Shukla found that in south Gujarat 
five annas or about ten cents was paid to them for a day’s 
work in the late thirties. “ Dr. Harold Mann, in his evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Agriculture, stated that the 
agricultural labourers generally received six annas a day; 
however, in the sugar cane tract, they received as much as 
fourteen annas a day. “ F. Shirras, in his survey of agricultural 
labourers’ wages in the Bombay Presidency revealed that 
the index of their real wages fell from 159 in 1914 (100 in 1900) 
to 91 in 1922. * 

The quinquennial wage survey for the United Provinces 
disclosed in 1924 that the average wage was only three annas 
a day. In 326 villages, however, it was as low as only one 
and a half annas. ” 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee stated that in Bengal, the cash- 
wages of agricultural labourers rose from about one anna in 
1842 to four to six annas in 1922; during the same period, 

** J. B. Shukla, life and Labour In a Gujarat Talufca, p. 130. 

19 Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, H, part I, 03 

17 F. Shirras* Report on an Enquiry Into Agricultural Wages In the 
Bombay Prealdeney* (Bombay, l«4), *.$$♦' 

** Cited by Wadia and Merchant, Our Economic Problem, p . 25$. 
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however, the price of rice, the staple food of Bengal, was re¬ 
ported to have risen eight times." This means that the real 
wages of the labourers declined. 

Describing the conditions of the agricultural labourers at 
the beginning of the twentieth cenury, Romesh Chandra Dutt 
movingly wrote: 

The appalling poverty and joylessness of his life can¬ 
not be easily pictured. His hut is seldom rethatched, and 
affords little shelter from cold and rain; his wife is clothed 
in rags; his little children go without clothing. Of fur¬ 
niture he has none; an old blanket is quite a luxury in 
cold weather. * 

During the years of good crops, the labourer at least gets 
some work; but when the rains fail, he has nothing to depend 
on. Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee eloquently stated that, 

the precariousness and the uncertainty of Indian rainfall 
... .are writ large on his forehead, betokening the small 
comfort of a single meal, the gruel and loincloth in a pros¬ 
perous year, and starvation and death in a year of scar¬ 
city. Such is the condition of the hired farm-hand in 
India, who is so often lost sight of.that toiling, un¬ 

organized, long-suffering, but all important factor in the 
machinery of Indian rural life. a 

Sir Richard Temple aptly summarised the labourer’s posi¬ 
tion in these words: “The lot of the agricultural labourers is 
almost as hard as can be borne.” * 

These agricultural labourers, by their birth, are literally 
thrown into the world to face slow but certain death by starva¬ 
tion. Infant mortality for them is only a happier but a 
rather cruel way of escape from that which, thr ou gho ut 
their life, they are otherwise condemned to suffer. 

A few details about the remuneration of agricultural 
labourers, prevalent at a particular time and place, has little 

* Radhakamal Mukerjee, Land Problems of India, p. 288. 

* Bomesh Chandra Dutt, India in the Victorian Age, pp. 605-6; he has 
also cited the rates of wages paid to agricultural labourera in different pro¬ 
vinces of India at. this time. 

a Radhakamal Mukerjee, Land Problems of Xndfta, p. 239. 

»Cited by Abhay Char an Das, !The Indian giyot,p. 280; details on Wages 
sore given on pp. ** 
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analytical valufe except to stress the well-known fact that these 
labourers axe the poorest of the poor. However, it is im¬ 
portant to ascertain the trend of evolution in the modes of 
receiving his remuneration. For this, too, there are no data 
relating to the whole of India. 

There is unmistakable evidence that payment of wages 
in the form of cash is increasing and remuneration in the form 
of food or grain allowances is losing ground. The agricultural 
wage census of Bengal in 1925 brought out the fact that out of 
1,943 villages surveyed, cash wages were prevalent in 399, cash 
wages with supplements of food in 1,275, grain wages alone 
in 108 and grain wages plus some cash in 161 villages. “ Thus, 
in a large majority of the villages, cash wages were combined 
with grain or food allowances. Cash wages alone were 
prevalent in about twenty percent of the villages; whereas, 
grain wages alone were prevalent in less than ten percent of 
the villages. 

The Census Commissioner for the United Provinces has 
stated that in 1931, sixty-five percent of the agricultural 
labourers were paid in cash, twenty percent in kind and 
fifteeen percent in both, that is, about two-thirds of the 
agricultural labourers in the United Provinces were paid in 
cadi. “The tendency”, he concluded, “is to replace grain 
wages by cash.”** 

After comparing the prevalent systems of wage payments 
in villages situated in different tracts of the United Provinces, 
Professor G. D. Agarwal stated that “the system of paying 
wages in kind was greatly in vogue in these provinces till the 
beginning of this* century.” Thereafter, payment of wages in 
cash began to gain ground on account of the development of 
transport facilities, of the internal and external trade, of cash 
crops and commercial agriculture in general. He concluded 
that, 

the proportion of villages paying kind wages, to villages 
paying cash wages, is high in those tracts which are less 
developed in transport and commercial facility and where 
the agricultural economy is more on a subsistence pattern* 

» Cited by X. B. Saba, economics of Rural Bengal, {Calcutta, 1930). 

p. 330. _'' ' ' 

*» Conans of India (1981), XVXXX, part X, 90. 

* C D. Agarwal in Sadie* Jennaal of Agrieultnnl ■oenomkss, April. 
1918: aee also an article by Suresh 'Chandra in the same issue, p. ; 81; 
also p. 34. 
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; He also explained that wars and a consequent rise to the 
general price level also played an important role to the chaise 
from kind to cash wages. “It suited the zamindars and the 
big farmers,” he stated, “to pay labourers in Cash (rather) t han 
in kind, on account of the well-known fact that wages tend to 
be a lagging factor in a price-level change.” * 

The payment of wages in kind continues to predominate 
to those areas where the subsistence crops are more prevalent, 
and where the traditional form of self-sufficient economy has 
not yet completely disintegrated. From his observations of 
the wage conditions in Bihar, Professor Lakshman Prasad 
Sinha concluded that “in areas where the cereal crops still 
predominate and the old village economy still persists, wages 
are generally paid in kind.” " However, in the areas where 
commercial crops have developed, the position is quite dif¬ 
ferent. Concerning the Kamatak in the Bombay Presidency, 
M. N. Desai noted that “for agricultural operations of com¬ 
mercial crops, payment to labour is made in cash.” * Similarly, 
J. B. Shukla observed that in the Olpad taluka of south Guj¬ 
arat, “a daily cash wage is the rule.” * 

On the whole, it is clear that the development of com¬ 
mercial crops, trade and transport, increase in migration, 
proximity to industrial centres, and as a result, the decline 
of village self-sufficiency, has led to an increase in the practice 
of paying cash wages to agricultural labourers. Wages in the 
form of grain allowances alone are becoming more and more 
rare; in most cases now, the grain allowance is being com¬ 
bined with part payment in cash. On the whole, cash wages 
are increasingly becoming the prevalent mode of remunera¬ 
tion. 

This tendency is, on the one hand, a result of the dis¬ 
integration of village self-sufficiency; oli the other hand, it 
furthers this decline by increasing the circulation of money 
in the villages. Development of commercial agriculture and 
regional specialization of crops made the cultivators (both 
those who grew non-food crops as well as those who grew 
food crops) increasingly dependent on the commercial market 

. * G. D, Agarwal, Ibid., p. 24 

* Lakshman Prasad Sinha, in Indian Journal of Agricultural Economies, 
April, 1948, p. 48. 

M. N. De«*i, in Indian Journal©# Agricultural Economics, April. IMS, 

Pfc W. 

" J. B. Shukla, op. dt* p. 120. 
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And market economy in general. The greater the develop¬ 
ment of commercial agriculture, the more sensitive the rural 
economy became to the effects of price change. The forma¬ 
tion of a large class of landless agricultural labourers, increa¬ 
singly receiving cash payments for their labour power, and 
purchasing their needs from the market with the money so 
acquired, hastened in turn the decline of rural self-sufficiency 
and the development of a market economy in the countryside. 


III. The Size and the Regional Predominance 

The monotonous emphasis on the inadequacy of statistical 
information in India needs no reiteration here. The exact 
numerical size and the regional distribution of under-employed 
landless labourers are, therefore, difficult to determine. It 
was shown in chapter six that no more than twenty percent 
of the agricultural labourers (as classified by the Census Com¬ 
missioner, and, therefore, excluding the dwarf-holding labou¬ 
rers), were employed on a long-term basis. Therefore, the 
other eighty percent should be classified as the under-em¬ 
ployed type of agricultural labourers. On the basis of the 1931 
census statistics, it can be said that, in terms of absolute 
numbers, out of forty-two million landless labourers, nearly 
thirty-four million constituted the group of under-employed 
landless labourers. This would mean that close to one-third 
of the entire agricultural working population, and more than 
one-fifth of the total working population in India, labours 
under conditions of perennial under-employment. 

The regions where the under-employed landless labourers 
are most prevalent can only be suggested. Obviously, the 
areas, where the proportion of the agricultural labourers to the 
total agricultural population is very .small, cannot be the 
regions where this type would predominate. Such areas are 
Baluchistan, Sind, the North West Frontier Province, Kash¬ 
mir, Western Punjab and Eastern Bengal. All these, ex¬ 
cept Kashmir (its status is still undecided), constitute modern 
Pakistan. It can, therefore, safely be said that under-em¬ 
ployed landless labourers are not to be found in any signi¬ 
ficant numbers in Pakistan. In Assam, too, even though the 
proportion of agricultural labourers to the agricultural work¬ 
ing population is about one-fifth, the under-employed landless 
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labourers are numerically insignificant there. This is so 
because more than eighty to eighty-five percent of the ag¬ 
ricultural labourers in Assam are plantation labourers who 
are employed on a long-term basis. 

The heaviest concentration of the under-employed labou¬ 
rers is likely to be in the areas where the agricultural labour¬ 
ers, as a whole, form a very significant proportion of the agri¬ 
cultural working population. Such areas are in the Southern 
Triangle and the western part of the Eastern Region, where 
the agricultural labourers constitute more than one-third of 
the agricultural working population. Bombay, Madras, the 
Central Provinces, the native states in the Southern Tri¬ 
angle, Bihar and Orissa, therefore, have a high proportion of 
the under-employed labourers. It is probable that out of the 
thirty-four million under-employed landless labourers in the 
whole of India, close to seventeen million, or half of the total, 
will be found in these areas. 

Areas such as the United Provinces, west Bengal and 
east Punjab lie between the two extremes of the heaviest and 
the lowest concentration of agricultural labourers of the 
under-employed type. 

As is to be expected, the major currents of migration— 
internal as well as external—originate in Madras, the Central 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa where the types of bonded and 
the under-employed labourers predominate. Bombay, how¬ 
ever, is a notable exception to this; though the proportion of 
the agricultural labourers to the agricultural working popula¬ 
tion is close to three-fifths (the highest in the whole of India), 
there is no large-scale emigration from Bombay. This is 
likely to be due to a combination of circumstances such as a 
relatively larger size of the cultivated holdings in Bombay, 
more developed commercial agriculture, a relatively greater 
development of industries and commerce, and greater mobility 
of the population within the province itself. All these fac¬ 
tors provide greater opportunities of employment within the 
province itself. 



Chapter IX 

FULL-TIME ‘FREE’ WAGE LABOURERS 

THE FULL-TIME ‘free’ wage labourers are distinct from 
the bonded or the under-employed labourers. Like the bon¬ 
ded labourers, they are generally fully employed; but unlike 
them, they are free. Like the under-employed, they can choose 
their jobs and their employers; but unlike them they are fully 
employed. The full-time free wage labourers are also clearly 
distinct from the dwarf-holding labourers, who have some 
■other occupations, and work only part-time as agricultural 
labourers. They also differ from the other three types of 
labourers in another important aspect. Their employers are 
neither absentee landlords who live off land rents, nor are 
they subsistence farmers who cultivate their plots in order 
to earn the barest subsistence for their families. On the con¬ 
trary, the employers of the full-time ‘free’ wage labourers are 
capitalistic and well-to-do farmers whose main interest is 
cultivation of the land for profits rather than securing rents 
from land. 

For the purposes of this discussion, the full-time ‘free’ 
wage labourers are divided into two broad categories: planta¬ 
tion labourers employed by plantation owners, and employees 
of other capitalistic and well-to-do farmers. 

I. Plantation Labourers 

Plantation labourers are generally excluded from most 
of the discussion relating to agriculural labourers. The Royal 
Commission on Labour in India characterised plantation as 
“a branch of activity, which, while predominantly agricultural, 
'has many features in common with industry.” 1 Because of 
this similarity, plantation labourers are generally omitted 
from the class of agricultural labourers. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that, as the Royal Commission on Labour 

1 Royal Commission on Labour, Report, (London, 1931), p. 343. 
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Observed, “plantation is a large-scale enterprise in agricul¬ 
ture." 5 For this reason, plantation labourers should certainly 
be classified as agricultural labourers. * 

On account of the peculiar type of climate and soil condi¬ 
tions required for the cultivation of tea, coffee and rubber,, 
plantations in India are located in only a few regions. Most 
of the tea plantations are in Assam and north-east Bengal; 
most of the coffee and rubber plantations are in the south. 
The most important province for plantations is Assam, where 
a little more than half of the total employees, that is 557,480, 
are at work. Next in importance is Bengal with 196,890; in 
Madras, there are about 102,700 plantation labourers. 

Plantations are mainly situated in the thinly populated 
forest tracts. They need a plentiful supply of labour. If 
the conditions and terms of work in the plantations were 
sufficiently attractive, it would not be difficult to secure the ne¬ 
cessary labour supply in a country like India where a large 
supply of agricultural labour exists. That not being the 
case, the only way was “recruitment from distant parts of 
India.” * In the South, it is easy to get labour from the local 
population; but it is difficult in the forest hills of thinly popu¬ 
lated Assam. This difference between the two regions is 
also reflectd in the different types of migrations to them. 
“Plantations in the south,” remarked the Royal Commission 
on Labour, “rely on a regular flow of labour which returns to 
its home at periodic intervals, whereas, generally speaking, 
the planters of the north have endeavoured to secure perma¬ 
nent settlers.” 5 

Thus, the migration to the southern plantations is sea¬ 
sonal, or at least less permanent than that to the planta¬ 
tions in the north.” It is true that the plantation labourers 
in the south return to their villages every year for periods: 
of one to three months, and in some cases, two or three times 
in the year. But the Royal Commission on Labour noted 
that “there is a marked tendency to return year after year 
to the same estate.” According to the estimates of the 

* Ibid. 

* Dr. P- Pttlai has rightly considered plantation labourers to be agricul¬ 
tural labourers; see his Labour in South East Asia, (New Delhi, 1947), p. 5 

* Royal Commission on Labour, Report, p. 350. 

» Ibid. pip. 350 t. 

'Evidence by Sir G. Paddison to the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
Minutes of Evidence, m, 316-7. 
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United Planters’ Association of South India,' the percentage 
of workers who return to the same estates varies from sixty 
to eighty. T 

(a). System of Recruitment: 

When the plantations began to develop at the close of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, planters found it difficult 
to attract an adequate supply of cheap labour to the thinly 
populated and mostly malarious hill tracts of Assam. To help 
the plantation owners (who were mostly British) in. their 
task of recruiting such a labour force from distant parts of 
India, the government granted them certain statutory rights 
regarding their employees. These rights empowered the 
owners to carry on the practice of indentured labour. “The 
general scheme," remarked the Royal Commission on Labour, 
“was that the labourer was bound by a contract to serve for 
a specified period on a garden to which he was recruited; if 
he failed to work without reasonable cause, or absconded, 
he could be punished criminally and the planter had the right 
of arresting an absconder. The system of indenture did 
not solve the difficulties; it would be more accurate to say 
that it aggravated them.” * Recruitment of labour for Assam 
suffered “grave injury in the past owing to the system of 
penal contracts, and of private arrest.”* 

W. Nassau Lees, in his Land and Labour of India, pub¬ 
lished in 1867, gave a graphic picture of the way in which 
the contractors of labour recruited workers for plantations in 
Assam. He wrote: 

* 

False representation, corruption, and oppression of 
every and the worst description were used to swell the 
numbers of the contractors’ recruits. The old and the 
decrepit, the young and the tender, the halt, the maimed 
and the blind—nay, even the infected, the diseased and 
. the dying —were pressed into the service of the most 
degraded (the contractors of indentured labourers). With 
some truth it may be said that the horrors of the slave 
. trade pale before the horrors of the coolie trade of Assam 
and Cachar in the years 1861-62. “ 

f Royal Commission on Labour, Report, p. 355. 

« Ibid., p. 360 
f Ibid., p, 376. 

» W. Nassau Leo*. Tht Land and Labour of India: A Reranrey, (Leatm 
1669), pp. 303-05- 
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During the journey from their home to the plantation, 
the rate of mortality among the indentured labourers was 
exceedingly high. Lees noted that in some instances, it 
reached even fifty percent. 11 The picture was drawn about 
1861-62; some may think that it would be quite obsolete now. 
However, a Commission appointed by the British Trades 
Union Congress trenchantly concluded in 1928 that “in Assam 
tea, the sweat, hunger and despair of a million Indians enter 
year by year.” " 

Old laws, however, have changed by now. The right 
of private arrest was repealed in 1915, and Act VI prohibited 
the execution of a penal contract. The planters, however, 
turned to the Workmen's Breach of Contract Act of 1859, 
which was still on the statute books. This Act was also re¬ 
pealed in 1923, with effect from 1926. Since then, recruit¬ 
ment has been carried on through what has come to be known 
as the agency of the “garden sardars.” The Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Labour have given an authoritative description of the 
system, which is here cited in full: 

The manager of a tea garden in Assam appoints as a 
Sardar a worker who is willing to return to his home to 
bring up other members of his family or fresh recruits, 
and gives him a sardar’s certificate, on which is shown the 
area in which he may recruit labour for the garden, and 
the local agent to whom he is accredited. The certificate 
is counter-signed by the magistrate of the district in which 
the garden is situated and is kept by the Sardar in a tin 
cover which is suspended round his neck. The manager 
pays the Sardar his rail fare and other necessary expenses 

.to the local agent’s depot, which is nearest to his 

village. The Sardar in due course reports himself to the 
local agent who, after checking his papers, gives him a cash 
advance sufficient for his journey to his village and for 
his maintenance for a month or so. The Sardar now 
departs, and if and when he returns to the local agent’s 
office, he reports the prospects of recruitment and asks for 
further advance. The recruit produced by the Sardar is 
questioned by the local agent who, if satisfied that there Is 
no valid objection to his being sent to Assam, enters in a 

U Ibid. 

m General Council of the Trades Union Congress of Great Britain, 
Beporton Labour Conditions ir; India, ([London, 1988), p. 86. 
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register his name and other particulars as prescribed by 
the local government. If so required he also sends a copy 
of this register to the District Magistrate. The recruit is 
fed while he is kept at the local agent’s depot, and is given 
a first payment of five rupees, a few utensps and one or 
two blankets and some clothing. He is sent with the 
Sardar, or if the Sardar sees a prospect of further recruits, 
in charge of a peon to Goalundo or Gauhati, where he is 
received in the transit depot. The agent of the Tea Dis¬ 
trict Labour Association then arranges for the final stage 
of his journey to the garden to which he has been recrui¬ 
ted. Neither the Sardar nor the local agent requires the 
reeruit to sign any agreement, and his engagement is pure¬ 
ly oral. The conditions of employment are explalnpH 
to him by the Sardar, but it is the local agent’s duty, by 
examining the recruit, to satisfy himself, so far as his 
knowledge allows, that there has been no material mis¬ 
representation by the Sardar. On his return the Sardar 
is paid a commission which is generally stated to be ten 
rupees in the Surma valley and twenty rupees in the 
Assam valley for each recruit; but there is no recognized 
limit; the amount paid by some gardens is considerably 
higher. “ 

Recruitment to Assam is now governed by the Tea Dis¬ 
trict Emigrant Act XXII of 1932. There is no legislation regard¬ 
ing other areas. The Labour Investigation Committee appointed 
by the Government of India in 1946, stated that “except in 
Assam, the labourer belongs more to the Sardar or Kangany 
than to the estate.”" 

(b). The Position of Labourers in the Plantations: 

It was noted above that the system of penal contract was 
made illegal after 1926. The Royal Commission on Labour 
held that owing to the Sardar system of recruitm ent “the 
grave abuses of the past... .have been very successfully held 
in check.”” 1 This does not mean that the idealized descrip¬ 
tion of the Sardar system, as given by the Royal Commission, 

“ Royal Commission on Labour, Report, p. jm. 

» Labour Investigation Committee, Report on an Knqtdnr into 
•f Labour in India, (New Delhi, 1916), p 183. 

* Boyal Commission on Labour, Report, p. sat. 
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corresponds to actual facts. Whether or not the “tin cover” 
in which the Sardar’s certificate is kept is “suspended" round 
his neck, the Royal Commission noted cases where the la¬ 
bourer’s thumb-impression was still being taken on a register 
or on a piece ( of paper. They even complained that “some 
planters have ‘devised a form which bears marked resemblance 
to the form used in the days of the penal contract, and we 
came across an instance where the thumb-impression was still 
being taken on the old form.” “ 

The Royal Commission also noted that in many other, 
respects, there was evidence that “the labourer’s liberty is 
incomplete. The workers for the most part, live in lines 
to which the public has no access.” Even Chawkidars or 
guards are kept to see that nobody obtains such access, and 
to prevent the labourers from going out. “In speaking of 
a labourer who goes without permission,” the Royal Com¬ 
mission added, “the term usually used is ‘abscond’; and this 
term reflects accurately the position in which the labourer 
on some gardens finds himself when he wishes to seek em¬ 
ployment elsewhere.” ” 

There are agreements among the planters which tend to 
restrict further the little freedom possessed by the workers. 
“The agreement between the planters,” the Royal Commission 
reported, “referred to as ‘labour rules’, imposes a penalty 
for enticement and prescribes that, if a labourer goes from 
one garden to another, the manager of the latter must either 
eject him with all his belongings or refund the cost of his re¬ 
cruitment and the amount of any outstanding advance.’’ The 
situation is made worse because “there is no organization on 
the workers’ side to redress the balance; the effect of the 
system is to diminish still further the liberty of the worker 
to dispose of his labour to the best advantage, and to to 
the restrictions upon his movements.” w 

Thus, the continued use of the old penal contract forms, 
or of new forms resembling them, the prohibition of the la¬ 
bourers' contact with the outside world, collusion between 
the planters in the form of ‘labour rules’, and the absence of 
any organization on the part of the plantation labourers, all 
tend to impose such restrictions on them that, in effect, their 

” SMML p. 376, 

” Ibid., pp. 376 ff. v ,,, 

* Royal Commission on Labour, assort, p. 377 
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position becomes almost indistinguishable from that of bonded 
•or semi-free labourers. 

The Royal Commission on Labour noted that the official 
control of recruitment was regarded as a “regrettable necessity 
and temporary expedient." They categorically stated that 
“one of the gravest defects of the present system was to per¬ 
petuate itself. The aim of recruiting should be to reach a 
point where, in effect, organized recruiting is unnecessary,” 
by making the conditions of work more attractive. The 
Government of India have, on numerous occasions, announ¬ 
ced their ideal of free recruitment; but, as the Royal Com¬ 
mission confessed, “little progress” has been made in this 
direction. ” 

The Labour Investigation Committee of 1946 merely 
endorsed the remarks of the Royal Commission in this 
respect. * 

Prom the above remarks regarding the restrictions on the 
movements of plantation labourers, it may be questioned 
whether they can be properly regarded as full-time free wage 
labourers. The preceeding discussion would tend to support 
the argument that they are, in reality, bonded or semi-free 
and not free labourers. However, they have been regarded 
as ‘free’ wage labourers for three reasons. First of all, they 
are employed, not by absentee landlords as is the case with 
the bonded labourers, but by “agricultural entrepreneurs” 
who pursue plantation agriculture as a modem form of agri¬ 
cultural industry. Secondly, unlike the bonded labourers, 
they are paid their wages largely in cash and not in food or 
grain allowances. Thirdly, the restrictions on their movement 
have been the result of special historical circumstances. 
Most of the plantations are owned by foreigners, especially 
the British. As long as India was ruled by Britain, the laws 
provided special protection to the interests of the foreign 
planters. It was because of direct government assistance to 
the owners against the interests of the plantation labourers, 
that no organization developed for the protection of the plan¬ 
tation labourers, Now, however, that position is changing 


» Ibid, pp. 368 f. 

Labour Investigation Committee, Report, pp. 184-7. Dr. Vera Anstey 
in her preface to S. Akhtar's Bmfgrmprt Labour for Assam Tea Gartens 
(London, 1838) warned, that “there is np reason for complacency regarding 
the pmtitem of plantation labourers.” 
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rapidly. The Labour Investigation Committee of 1946 dearly 
expressed this change as follows: 

The age-long apathy even of the plantation labour 
is disappearing. The new ideas which are pulsating in 
the heart of Indian labour find an echo in the hearts of 
the plantation labour also, and it would be idle of the plan¬ 
ters to think that they will be able to hold their labour in 
their present condition much longer. If there are no 
more visible expressions of the new spirit than mere 
grumbles and a few small sporadic strikes, it is entirely 
due to lack of organisation among plantation labour.. .The 
plantation industry can hardly hope to continue much 
longer in its present happy position in which it is neither 
controlled by government, nor limited by the activities 
of trade unions. 81 

It would be difficult for the new government in the 
Indian Union to maintain the old system of naked protection 
to the planters. Organization of the plantation labourers 
into unions will not be easy. However, efforts at unionizing 
them have already begun, and they can hardly be prevented 
from succeeding. For these reasons, they have been clas¬ 
sified within the group of ‘free’ wage labourers. ' 

(c). Size and Regional Location: 

The numerical size and the regional location of the plan¬ 
tation labourers are not difficult to determine. According to 
the Royal Commission on Labour, there were about 1,071,000 
plantation labourers on the tea, coffee and rubber plantations 
in India in 1929, of these, 557,484 or more than half were 
in the tea gardens in Assam, about 196,899 worked in the 
tea plantations of Bengal, and 102,700 in the tea, coffee and 
rubber plantations in Madras. The rest were employed in 
some of the native states.® The Labour Investigation gave 
a total figure of 1,091,461 for 1946.® It seems, therefore, 
that there has been no significant increase between 1929 and 
1946. One million may be taken as a round figure for the 
plantation labourers. 


21 Labour Investigation Committee, Report, p. 194. 
22 Royal Commission on Labour, Report, pp. 345 ft* 
» Labour Investigation Committee Report, p. 132. 
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The regional location needs little explanation here, for 
it is governed, not by any historical, economic or social fac¬ 
tors, but by climatic and soil requirements/ It is important,, 
however, to consider the areas from which the plantation 
labourers are mainly recruited. The demand for plantation 
labour in southern India (Nilgiri, Wynaad in Malabar, Anna- 
malais in the south Coimbatore district and Coorg) is largely 
supplied by local labourers. The great demand for planta¬ 
tions in Assam, however, is largely met by migrations from 
Madras, the Central Provinces, Bihar and the eastern United 
Provinces. It is significant to note that all of these, as indi¬ 
cated in the preceeding chapters, have the largest concentra¬ 
tion of bonded and under-employed labourers. 

II. Development of Capitalist Agriculture 

In addition to the plantation labourers, there is a large 
number of agricultural labourers who are employed on an 
annual, seasonal or monthly basis. As such, they differ from 
the bonded labourers who are not free to leave their masters, 
and under-employed landless labourers who are not hired on. 
a long-term basis. 

It has been noted earlier that two-thirds of the cultivators 
in India work less than five acres of land. As the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture rightly remarked, “India is still 
pre-eminently the land of the small holder." * It should be 
obvious, therefore, that such petty cultivators with dwarf- 
holdings do not require hired labourers for the cultivation of 
their tiny plots of land. As a matter of fact, even if they 
needed hired labourers at the time of harvesting of their crops, 
they do not have sufficient resources to employ them. In 
a relatively prosperous agricultural region like Gujarat, 
M. B. Desai has noted a number of instances in which, 

although hired labour may be necessary during cer¬ 
tain important field operations, poor farmers cannot em¬ 
ploy outside labour for want of resources to pay wages, 
with the result that the crops suffer damage and yields 
to the farmers from lands become comparatively low. “ 


* Royal Commission on Agriculture, Report, p. IS 
*> M. B. Desai Rural Economy of Gujarat, (Oxford University Press, 1948). 
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From an analysis of half of the sample survey of 80,000 
families conducted in Bengal by the Indian Statistical As* 
sociation in 1945-46, Ambica Ghosh has shown that 75.2 per¬ 
cent of the land surveyed was cultivated mainly by family 
labour, 21.7 percent by family labour and occasional assistance 
from hired labour, and only 5.1 percent by fully hired labour¬ 
ers.” This indicates that only one-twentieth of the land cul¬ 
tivated in Bengal was worked by agricultural labourers hired 
on a full-time basis. 

In a study of the rural economy of British Gujarat, M. B. 
Desai found that 92.1 percent of the area cultivated in 1931-32 
was worked by the cultivators’ families themselves, without 
employing hired labour on anything but a purely casual basis. 
Only 7.9 percent of the area was cultivated by the help of 
labourers hired on a long-term basis. Similar data for 1941- 
42, however, revealed that the percentage of land cultivated 
by cultivators’ families rose from 92.1 percent in 1931-32 to 
•94.2 percent; at the same time, the area cultivated by farm- 
labourers hired on a long-term basis fell from 7.9 percent in 
1931-32 to only 5.8 percent. On this basis, Desai concluded 
that* “there is no tendency toward capitalistic farming in 
Gujarat.” * If this was the situation in Gujarat, which is a 
relatively prosperous agricultural region, the extent of capi¬ 
talist farming in other regions is likely to be even smaller. 

Professors Thomas and Ramakrishnan, in their Resurvey 
of some south Indian villages, point out that “cultivation by 
owners with the aid of farm servants, which was in vogue 
in 1916-17, has been slowly giving way to lease of lands on 
share or fixed rents.” * This means that landowners are 
becoming absentee landlords living off rents. 

The data furnished by Ghosh and Desai indicate that about 
five percent of the cultivated area in Bengal and Gujarat was 
cultivated by labourers hired on a long-term basis. This, 
however, does not mean that at least five percent of the 
cultivators should be regarded as capitalist farmers. Firstly, 
cultivators who have enough resources to hire labourers are 
not likely to be petty cultivators. Their holdings of land are 

" Ambica Ghosh, "Agricultural Labour in Bengal/* Indian Journal of 
Economics; January, 1S48, p. 432. 

w M. B. Desai, op. eit., pp. 151 f. 

m P. J. Thomas and X. C. Ramakrishnan (eds.), Some Sontfe Indian 
Villages, A Resnrvey, (Madras, 1940), p. 349. 
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likely to be larger than average holdings. As such, though, 
their landholdings amount to five percent of the total land, 
they themselves, as cultivators, would be less than five per¬ 
cent of the total. Secondly, it is difficult to consider a culti¬ 
vator a capitalist farmer simply because he hires agricultural 
labourers on a long-term basis. A cultivator who hires labourers 
may be a capitalist farmer, a middle farmer, just a little above 
the position of a petty cultivator, or a local-teacher, priest 
or small trader who may own land, but who may not be able 
to devote himself to its cultivation, and therefore, may . hire 
one or more agricultural labourers to cultivate it for himself. 
In short, more refined analysis and data are needed for 
defining a capitalist farmer in India. 

To illustrate the above point, I shall cite here, from my 
own observation, cases of two types of farmers. In the first 
case, a poor farmer’s son from a village in the Bhal region of 
Saurashtra became a school teacher. After some years, he 
sold his land in that village and in 1933 bought about ten 
acres in another village, where he began to grow fruits and 
vegetables with the help of hired labour. He devoted special 
attention to the cultivation of a fruit called kalmi bor which 
was not grown anywhere in the whole of Saurashtra. He 
acclimatized this fruit to Saurashtra after importing it from 
a place two hundred miles away in Gujarat. During the 
course of the next ten years, he was able to buy an oil 
engine and a pump, costing about fifteen hundred rupees, and 
to increase his holding of land to about thirty-five acres. 
After ten years, he leased about hundred acres at another 
place and started cultivation on similar lines. He borrowed 
five thousand rupees from friends to buy another oil engine 
and pump. This is a clear case of a genuine capitalist farmer 
who invested capital in agricultural improvements and wor¬ 
ked to earn profits from the improved cultivation of the soil* 
rather than live off the rents of his land. Such a new type 
of a capitalist farmer is an extremely rare phenomenon. In 
a number of districts of India, such a farmer is likely to be 
completely absent. 

In the second case, four cultivators of the same village, 
each of whom cultivated about fifty acres of dry land in 1933 
(with the help of four bullocks), nearly doubled their indi¬ 
vidual holdings in the course of the next fifteen years. They 
bought this additional land from landowners in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. Though their holdings of land were nearly 
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their methods of cultivation remained just about the 
same as those of the poorest cultivators of that village. 
Compared with their neighbours, these cultivators were rela¬ 
tively well-off. They used their surplus income to buy more 
land. They carried on the cultivation of their increased hold¬ 
ings by hiring two labourers on an annual basis. ” 

It is difficult to regard these four cultivators of the second 
case as capitalist farmers. They did practically nothing to¬ 
ward the improvement of the methods of cultivation. They 
used their money to purchase more land, but not to improve 
the cultivation of the lands they already had. Every village 
in India is likely to have one or more of the second type; 
whereas the fanner of the first type is extremely rare. In 
other villages of the Bhal region, some farmers of the second 
type have already given up cultivation and have leased out 
their lands to tenants on a sharecropping basis, receiving half 
the produce as rent in kind. * They devote their time to run¬ 
ning small shops in the villages and lending small sums of 
money or goods to other cultivators and labourers at usurious 
rates of interest. Thus, after having increased the holdings 
of their lands, they became absentee landlords and usurers. 
Such farmers, even though they hire labourers on a long¬ 
term basis at the time when they have not yet given up cul¬ 
tivation, cannot be regarded properly as capitalist farmers. 
They are in reality well-to-do farmers who may later become 
either capitalist farmers or absentee landlords living off rents. 

At this stage of our knowledge of land relationships in 
the Indian countryside, it is difficult to resolve the problem 
as to who should be considered a capitalist farmer and who 
should not. This question has scarcely been raised by the 
authors of the various individual village and district studies. 
They have devoted much greater attention to collecting data 
regarding the actual ownership of the cultivated land. The 
chief result of this emphasis has been to show that an over¬ 
whelming proportion of the owned holdings were extremely 
small or uneconomic. Only a few of the village studies fur¬ 
nish some data concerning units of cultivation as contrasted 


* The above discunion 1* based on my unpublished paper, “Economic 
Survey of the Bhal Region.” 

m Vof * similar development in Madras, see the remarks of Professors 
Thomas and Ramakrishnan cited on p* 140. 
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■with the units of ownership. “ Even when they furnished 
some information regarding the units of cultivation, the pri¬ 
mary interest of the authors seems to have been to bring out 
the fact that most of the units of cultivation were very 
small, that is, uneconomic. Little attention, however, was 
directed toward gathering detailed information about the 
units of cultivation which were larger than what Was con¬ 
sidered to be an economic holding. As a result, it is very 
difficult to analyse the units of cultivation larger than the 
economic holding (the group in which the capitalist farmers 
would be found). 

G. C. Mukhtyar in his study of Atgam, a dry village in 
the Bulsar district of south Gujarat, regarded fifteen acres as 
an economic holding. ** He disclosed that out of 383 units of 
cultivation, 339 or 88.2 percent of the units of cultivation 
were below fifteen acres in size; 10.4 percent were between 
fifteen and fifty acres; and only 1.4 percent were above fifty 
acres." His data do not give any idea about the number of 
acres of land, as distinct from the number of cultivators, in 
these three different sizes of units of cultivation. 

J. B. Shukla regarded twenty acres as the size of an 
economic holding in the Olpad taluka of south Gujarat. “ He 
revealed that 84.1 percent of the units of cultivation were 
below twenty acres, 14 percent between twenty and fifty 
acres and only 1.9 percent above fifty acres." He too, did 
hot give any data regarding the proportion of acres of land 
under each of these three different sizes of the units of culti¬ 
vation. 

Similarly, in three village studies in the Punjab, it was 
shown that there was not a single unit of cultivation larger 
than fifty acres in size. In fact, in Gaggar Bhana, a village 
in the Amritsar district, only seven percent of the units of 
cultivation were reported to be over twenty acres." In Tehong, 

« For detailed information on units of ownership in India, see Wadia 
and Merchant, Our Economic Problem, {Bombay, 1945), pp. 168-83; 

Sir M. B. Nanavati and Anjaria, The Indian Rural Problem, pp. 36-30, 131*34. 

« G. C. Mukhtyar, Life and Labour in a South Gujarat Village, (Bombay, 
1930), p. 113. 

« Ibid„ pp. 113 ff. 

•** J. B. Shukla, Life and Labour in a Gujarat Taluka, (Bombay, 1937), 
p. 35. 

f ® Ibid., pp. 93-5. 

V * S. Gian Singh, Economic Survey of Gag far Bhana, Punjab Board of 
Economic Enquiry; (Lahore, 1939), pp. 35 ff. 
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a village in the Jullunder district, out of 438 units df culti¬ 
vation, only five, or little more than one percent, were re¬ 
ported to be over twenty acres." In Gajju Chak, a village in 
the Gujaranwala district, only three percent of the units df 
cultivation were over twenty acres in size.* 

The foregoing data indicate that a very small proportion 
of the units of cultivation were above twenty acres in size in 
Gujarat and the Punjab, which are relatively more prosperous 
agricultural regions in India. Moreover, in most cases, each 
unit is fragmented into different plots at various places. Such 
fragmentation of the units of cultivation makes farming on 
capitalist lines even more difficult and restricted in scope.* 

The above data clearly show that the proportion of far¬ 
mers hiring agricultural labourers on a long-term basis, and 
cultivating more than twenty acres, is likely to be less than 
five percent of the total cultivators. As indicated above, the 
well-to-do farmers and the genuine capitalist farmers together 
make up this five percent. It is not possible at this stage 
of the available data to determine the exact proportions of the 
well-to-do and the capitalist farmers separately; however, on 
the basis of our case studies, it may be said that the proportion 
of capitalist farmers is likely to be extremely small, probably 
well below one percent of the total cultivators. 


In India a large class of landless labourers has been for¬ 
med without a simultaneous growth of widespread capitalistic 
farming to employ them. The traditional form of Indian ag¬ 
rarian economy with some form of assured holding of land to 
each cultivator has disintegrated under the influence of contact 
with other capitalist economies. Its place has not been taken by 
any widespread practice of cultivation on capitalist lines. It 
is dangerous, therefore, to characterise the transformation of 
the agrarian economy as that from a feudal to a capi talist 
economy. A. R. Desai, in his recent work Social Background 
of Indian Nationalism, states that “the transformation of the 
pre-British feudal economy... .into a capitalist economy (how¬ 
ever, including feudal survivals) was a long-drawn-out pro- 


” Anchal Das, Economic Survey ol Tehong, Punjab Board of 
Enquiry; (Lahore, 1931), pp. 50 ff. 

“ Anchal Das; Economic Survey of Gajju Chak, Punjab Board of Eco- 
nomic Enquiry; (Lahore, 1934), p. 69. 

. - * For more detail* regarding fragmentation of unite of cultivation, see* 
wadia and Merchant, op. cit* pp. 168-173. 
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cess." * When it is realised that not even one percent of the 
cultivators in India can properly be regarded as capitalist 
farmers, it should be clear that to characterize the present 
economy in India as a capitalist economy (with some feudal 
survivals) is rather misleading. In the Indian agrarian 
economy, a large class of agricultural labourers had developed 
(signifying the disintegration of pre-capitalist economy), hut 
widespread capitalist agriculture has not yet emerged. The 
disparity in these processes vividly expresses the ‘arrested' 
nature of the Indian agrarian economy, which is nowadays 
called ‘underdeveloped’. 

Whatever development of capitalist farming may be 
found in India is likely to be concentrated in areas supplying 
dairy products, fruits, vegetables and such other products to 
large cities. Some of the farmers catering to such needs of 
the cities are also likely to combine what is known as truck- 
forming with cultivation. There are some very large estates 
in India, too. Sir 1%. B. Nanavati and J. J. Anjaria have collec¬ 
ted data for eleven large farms (covering a total area of 
105, 362 acres), where sugarcane, fruits, tobacco, groundnuts 
and other commercial crops are grown.” 

If the class of capitalist formers is rather small in India, 
the reasons for such a restricted development are not for 
to seek. The preceding three chapters should have made it 
very dear that large-scale prevalence of die systems of bonded 
labour, rack-rented tenancy and sharecropping, and the pre¬ 
sence of a large gppup pf under-employed landless labourers, 
have created a social context in which the owners of the soil 
have found it easier and more profitable to benefit from an 
intensive exploitation of these persons on the soil rather than 
of the soit itself. For the lack of any notable progress of 
agriculture in India, this social context is extremely Important 

The capitalist and well-to-do farmers employ labourers on 
a long-time basis. M. B. Desai notes that the period of .ear 
Payment is generally six months in the Paach Mahal district, 
and a whoie year in the Broach and the ifoira districfo mid 
a few villages of the Chorasi taluka of the Suratt district. In 
most cases, Such labourers, who are generally called form- 
servants, are paid cash wages for the period of their erapioy- 

• A. E. Desai, Social Background of Indian tfatiMtkim, (Oiefortf Univer¬ 
sity Press, IMS), p. m. 

n Sir M. B. Nanavati and J. J. Anjaria. op. cit, pp. 126-80; 140-44. 
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ment; this payment is usually made as a lump sum. Monthly 
payments, however, are not uncommon. The payment to 
the farm-servant for the period of employment varies from 
forty rupees to seventy-five rupees in the Kaira district, the 
Bhal region of the Ahmedabad district, and the Panch Mahal 
district. It is thirty, rupees in the Broach district, forty 
rupees in the Viramgam taluka of the Ahmedabad district, and 
only twenty to twenty-six rupees in the Surat district. In 
addition to this cash payment, the farm-servant is given food 
three times a day, a pair of shoes, one head-dress, one or two 
bed sheets, two or four dhoties, two or four shirts, tea and 
tobacco. Desai has calculated that the cost of these pay¬ 
ments in kind amounts to about fifty to seventy-five rupees 
a year." 

K. G. Sivaswamy mentions that such farm-servants gene¬ 
rally come from the “poorer persons of the agricultural 
communities”, such as the Pillai, Vellala and Goundan in south 
Madras, the Kamma in Andhra, the Reddi in the Telugu dis¬ 
tricts of Hyderabad, the Maratha Kunbi in the Deccan, the 
Khandayat and Chassa in Orissa and Revapatidar in east 
Khandesh." 

The economic status of the farm-servants with more or 
less secured employment is higher than that of other types 
of agricultural labourers. It may be said that they form a 
kind of 'labour aristocracy’ within toe agricultural labourers. 

It is rather difficult to determine toe exact number of 
full-time ’free’ wage labourers. It was shown in chapter six 
that about seven and a half million agricultural labourers were 
employed on a long-term basis in 1931. Bonded and hill- 
time 'free’ wage labourers were included in this figure. Since 
the system Of bonded labour is restricted to certain areas, and 
as it is being increasingly replaced by modified forms of bon¬ 
dage and ’free’ wage labour, it was assumed that of these seven 
and a half million, about three million were probably bonded 
labourers, and about four and a half milUmi full-time ‘free? 
wage labourers; and of the latter about a million were planta¬ 
tion labourers. 

. , « Dwai, 0f» t&j pp. 155 f. • 

« K. O. Sivaswamy* Casta aad Stanford of Lftviag verms ram fonts a nt 
Wasei, (Madras. 1*7),,>11. ^ 



Chapter X 
CONCLUSION 

IN THE traditional village economy of India, founded on the 
integrated unity of cultivation and handicrafts, there was 
little room for the existence of a distinct class of landless 
labourers who earned their livelihood by working on the land 
of others. Even as late as the closing decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century, when such a distinct class had already started 
to grow, it still formed no more than thirteen percent of the 
total agricultural population of India. In the fifty years that 
followed, the process of its growth expanded rapidly with the 
result that by 1931, the last census year for which statistics 
on occupational distribution are available, the proportion of 
landless agricultural labourers increased to an imposing figure 
of more than thirty-eight percent of the total agricultural 
population. This remarkable tripling of their relative pro¬ 
portion in the course of half a century represents one of the 
most dramatic transformations in the long history of Indian 
rural society. It is a clear expression of the manifest dis¬ 
integration of the traditional institutional framework of ag¬ 
rarian society in India. This process, so swift in its pace, so 
impressive in its magnitude and so profound in its implications, 
has created a new pattern of agrarian relationships in place of 
the old. 

I 

The rapid emergence of the landless agricultural labour- 
tie as the largest occupational group in India is an eloquent 
testimony to the rise of new classes in the countryside. On 
the basis of data available at present, it ls not possible to be 
too precise about the relative importance of the component 
parts of the present social frame work that has displaced the 
older one. Much more detailed information with a wider cover* 
age and more pronounced regional emphasis is needed before 
these different segments can be enumerated, their numbers as- 
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certained, their inter-relationships determined, and the outline 
of the future course of their evolution roughly pictured. Under 
the circumstances; only a rough and very tentative picture 
can be drawn. Such a picture is presented in Table 8 in 
which the data on the base and the apex of the social pyramid 
—on the landless labourers and the landlords—are more re¬ 
liable than those on the middle segment, i.e. the cultivators. 
The weakness of reliable data on cultivators constitutes one 
of the most serious lags in the presentation of a more accurate 
picture of the social composition of the present agrarian 
society in modem India and Pakistan. 

TABLE 8. Composition of the Agrarian Society in India: 

1931. 


Number in Percent 
million 

A. Social Composition: 

Total agricultural working population " ill 

of which, 

I. Rent-receivers .. .. 4 

n. Farmers cultivating more than 5 acres 28 
of which, (a) Owner cultivators .. 18 

(b) Tenants 10 

HI. Dwarf-holding labourers .. 37 

of which, (a) Petty proprietors .. io 

(b) Tenants-at-will and 

Sharecroppers .. 27 

IV. Landless agricultural labourers .. 42 

of which, (a) Bonded labourers .. 3 

(b) Under-employed 

labourers .. 35 

(cX Full-time ‘free* wage 

labourers .. 4 

B. Those with NO rights to land: 

Totals under H (b), IH (b) and IV . , 79 


The figure* tor r«*t receiver*, total <* cultivator* la group* B and JU, 
..*nd tor landless tabouret* arefrom the 1931 census data cited in 
Table 1. The dtatributkm rt fifOres on OWher cultivator* hid 
•i;u • o troant cultivators between groups gandntin -thi* table to estimated 
on the bes« o i evidence and conclusion* presented in Chapter vn 
dealing with dwarf-holding tabouret*. 
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CONCLUSION: 

It is evident from Table 8 that great polarization has 
already taken place. At the apex of the pyramid r of social 
relationships in the agrarian society stand about four million 
absentee landlords living on rents. At the base are forty- 
two million landless agricultural labourers four-fifths of whom 
are condemned to a status of perrenial under-employment; 
closely related to them in status are twenty-seven million 
tenants-at-will and sharecroppers who, with practically no 
fixity of tenure, cultivate less than five acres of land leased 
from landlords at exorbitant rents in kind or cash. Ten 
million more tenants cultivate somewhat more than five acres 
of land to which they have little in the.nature of secure rights* 
In short, a sober analysis of the structure of the Indian agra¬ 
rian society reveals that approximately seventy-nine million 
or more than seventy percent of the agricultural population . 
have no rights in land. For those who have conceived of 
India as a land of individualistic peasant proprietors, it would 
be a rude shock to find that over seventy percent of the ag¬ 
ricultural population have no rights to land; that nearly two- 
fifths of it are landless agricultural labourers and a further 
third dwarf-holding labourers, both of whom struggle to escape 
absolute starvation by working under serf-like conditions on 
the lands owned by a small number of landlords. 

No wonder that the cultivators in India are so poor and 
the per acre productivity is very low and falling; and that the 
shortage of food constitutes the weakest link In the entire 
Indian economy. 

1 During the course of the past hundred yearn, in which the 
process of the disintegration of the traditional form of Indian 
agrarian economy gathered momentum, there was, chi the one 
hand, a rapid dispossession of the peasantry; on the other, 
there was a high concentration of their lands in the hands of 
a few persons. Such a concentration of land ownership did 
not bring about improved methods of cultivation by an inten¬ 
sive exploitation of the soil; The moneylender-landlords dis¬ 
possessed the peasants of their land, but found it more pro¬ 
fitable to> exploit them on the land. In a social context, 
wherein exploitation ©t persons was placed at higher premium 
than that of the soil itself .widespread emergence of capitalis¬ 
tic forms of cultivation was clearly out of the epiestion. The re- 
sult was the emergence of landlords who owned most of the 
landandbenefited at the expense ol the bonded labourers,!* 
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petty cultivators working on the soil as enserfed tenants-at-will 
and sharecroppers. 

Of die forty-two million landless agricultural labourers, 
thirty-five million or four-fifths of the total are generally 
under-employed; to them must also be added the group of 
dwarf-holding labourers. Both these together constitute 
nearly sixty-four percent of the agricultural population work¬ 
ing under conditions of forced idleness or involuntary under¬ 
employment. The notion of an ‘under-developed' economy, 
or properly speaking an area with an arrested economic 
development, assumes a fuller significance when viewed fircam 
the context of this tremendous under-utilization of human 
resources. 

Only seven million or roughly one-sixth erf the landless 
agricultural labourers find work on a long-term basis with 
some assurance of continuous employment. However, three 
million of them have to accept intolerable conditions of work 
as bonded labourers mainly in the Southern Triangle and 
Bihar. The rest, including one million plantation labourers, 
are employed on relatively ‘free’, or less serf-like to be precise, 
terms on the plantations and on the farms of Capitalistic and 
well-to-do farmers. 


U 

One of the most striking features of the increase in the 
numbers of the landless labourers has been , itia markedly 
uneven spread in the various regions of India. Rather than 
being a chance occurence, this unevenness shows a distinct 
regional pattern. The landless agricultural labourers form- 
more than forty percent of the agricultural population in the 
Southern Triangle (Bombay, Madras and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces), between twenty and forty percent in the Eastern, 
Region (Bihar, Orissa, Bengal and Assam), and less than 
twenty percent in the Great North (the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province and Sind). 

. In each of these three regions, a distinct system of land 
settlement was introduced under the British rale. The prd* 
portion of landless labourers is the highest in the Southern 
Triangle, the land of the landless labourers par excellence, 
where the cultivators were given the right to alienate their 
lands freely. It is lower in the other two regtonewhere the 
cultivators did not have such an unrestricted right of land 
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transfer. It is the lowest in the Great North where, com¬ 
pared with the Eastern Region, the British rule and the dis- 
integration of village communities began at a relatively ; later 
date. In the last two regions, therefore, there was &< greater 
incidence of rack-renting and sub-infeudation than outright 
dispossession; as a result, the dwarf-holding labourers rather 
than the landless labourers are more predominant there. 

A number of students of Indian economics have easily 
accepted the view that a rapid growth of population in India 
has been the cause of the swift increase in the numbers of 
agricultural labourers. Such a view, when advanced to ex- 
plain this phenomenon for India as a whole, may conceivably 
command immunity from further questioning. However, 
when confronted with the formidable task of explaining the 
distinct regional patterns that have been outlined above, the 
grounds on which such a view can claim support would be 
either a demonstration of a uniform relationship between 
the regional , patterns of growth of population and of landless 
agricultural labourers, or an inter-regional migration of po¬ 
pulation from areas with a low concentration of landless 
labourers to those with a higher one. Since neither of these 
two grounds are tenable, the whole attempt to explain away 
this phenomenon by a mere reference to population growth 
is faced with an impassable barrier. The attempts at a 
reasonable explanation would, therefore, have to be directed, 
an was done in chapter four toward a sober analysis of factors 
other than population growth. 

On the basis of the regional patterns mentioned earlier, 
one could indicate the social composition of. the agrarian so¬ 
cieties in the Republic of India and Pakistan today. Areas 
with a relatively high concentration of landless agricultural 
labourers are in the Republic of India, whereas those with a 
relatively lower proportion are in Pakistan. In the former, 
landless agricultural labourers constitute about forty-three 
percent of the agricultural population; but in the latter they 
form less than twenty percent. Though Pakistan has fewer 
landless agricultural labourers, it has a. relatively: higher gon- 
centration of dwarf-holding labourers who> in effect, are, not 
easily ctoihiguishable from the landless labourers. In essence, 
the social content (landless population) .of the agrarian 
pyramid is not altogether different in both these e&iS&fies, 
even though the forms (landless labourers and tenants) are 
significantly different. 
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We see thus that the rural structure of theolder India 
has largely given way; no return to it seems possible. This 
profound transformation, perhaps the most thoroughgoing 
social change in India’s long history, underlies the day-to- 
day scene in the contemporary Republic of India and in 
Pakistan, and helps to attain some meaningful understanding 
of the problems and the tasks they face. 

The unparalleled swiftness, the vast magnitude and the 
profound implications of this transformation demand more 
attention and sober consideration. While posing questions 
and devising solutions for the agricultural problems that face 
the Republic of India and Pakistan today, it may be easy and 
tempting to ignore the deep significance of this single, most 
important phenomenon in the evolution of the agrarian society. 
However, simple and easy remedies for complex and dif¬ 
ficult tasks, while conveniently less taxing on intelligence and 
courage, have never demonstrated any remarkable reputation 
for being workable and lasting. 

It is illuminating to note here the brilliant remarks made 
by Professor R. H. Tawney in 1938 in connection With a not 
altogether dissimilar context in China. He wrote: 

The improvement of agricultural methods is, no doubt, 
indispensable; but it is idle to preach that doctrine to Cul- 
tivators so impoverished by the exactions of parasitib* In¬ 
terests that they do not possess the resources needed'to 
apply it. In the Europe of the nineteenth century, the 
reconstruction of the legal fabric of the land system pre¬ 
ceded the modernization both of productive technique 
and the business side of fanning; nor, in the absence of 
the former, would the two last have been possible. China, 
it may be prophesied, will find it necessary to follow the 
same sequence of stages. Land-tenure will require to be 
reformed and the stranglehold of the usurer and middle¬ 
men broken before much can be expected in the way of 
technical progress—To carry through such a policy will 
demand, not only knowledge, but a stout heart and a firm 
hand; but it would open the door to a new era dfChinese 
bMoty. ■■ 
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To this, he added his prophetic warning in these words: 

A government which permits the exploitation of the 
mass of its fellow-citizens on the scale depicted in the 
pages which follow may make a brave show, but it is 
digging its own grave. A government which grapples 
boldly with the land-question will have little to fear either 
from foreign imperialism or from domestic disorder. It 
will have as its ally the confidence and gtiodwill of half- 
a-million villages. 1 


* Institute of Pacific Relation*, Afrasian China, (Chicago, IMS), p. xvlli. 



GLOSSARY OF INDIAN TERMS 


abwab: fixed levies and free services demanded by the land¬ 
lords from the cultivators in Bengal; also called 
nazarana. 

bania (banniah, bunia): moneylender, merchant. 

begar: name used for abwab in Bihar and the United 
Provinces. 

hali: name used for a bonded labourer in Gujarat. 

kamia (kamiya): name used for a bonded labourer in Bihar. 

mahajan: moneylender. 

mahalwari: system of land settlement introduced by the 
British in north-western India; under it, the 
village estate or the mahal was recognized as a 
unit for the purposes of revenue assessment. 

nazarana: see abwab. 

•padial (padiyal): name used for a bonded labourer in Madras. 
pannial: name used for a modified form of the padiyal system. 
raiyat (ryot): the peasant, cultivator. 

raiyatwari: system of land settlement introduced by the 
British in south India; under it, the individual 
raiyat’s title to land was recognized as heritable, 
transferable and otherwise alienable without the 
sanction of the government. 

saukdr (sowkar): moneylender. 
veth: name used for abwab in Bombay. 
zamindar: non-cultivating (absentee) landlord. 

zamindari: system of land revenue introduced by the British 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa; under it, the former 
tax-collectors of the state were declared full 
proprietors of the soil over which their rights 
of land revenue collection extended. 
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